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INTRODUCTION 



T. E. FORSTER. 



Records of colliery disasters go back for centuries, and the 
sufferers by them have ever commanded the sympathy of the inhabit- 
ants of this country, the prosperity of which is so largely dependent 
upon the labours of the miner. Of all the catastrophes that have 
occurred probably none has attracted such universal attention and 
sympathy as that which took place at Hartley Colliery, on 16th January, 
1862. The unique character of the accident, leading to the suspense 
which continued for a period of six days and nights, during which 
heroic efforts were being made by Mr. Coulson and his gallant band 
of sinkers to rescue the entombed men and boys, stirred the whole 
country as it waited and watched and hoped for the success of their 
untiring struggles. The depth to which the feelings of the nation 
were moved can be more readily realized when regard is had to the 
liberality with which it responded to the appeal for assistance, rendered 
necessary when the dreaded end came, bringing in its train the long 
roll of sorrowing and destitute widows and orphans. It was then 
that not only sjrmpathy but also material help came from all quarters 
and from all classes alike. The Queen, herself in the early days of 
widowhood, was not forgetful ' ' in the midst of her own overwhelming 
grief " of those to whom she sent the touching letter of condolence 
and comfort which was read in many a widow's home and treasured 
for many a long year afterwards.* 

* See page 90. 
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Fifty years have now passed since the acpident happened, and 
but few outward signs of the old colliery remain at Hartley. The 
shaft, in which the cause of the calamity, the half of the broken 
beam, still lies buried, is marked by a stone wall surrounding it, in 
which the date stone of the old pumping engine house has been 
inserted, while some of the old workshops may yet be seen standing 
on the old pit heap to the north.* Beyond this there is little to remind 
the onlooker of the drama which was enacted here in those bleak 
January days half a century ago. Of the little band of sinkers and 
viewers and doctors who worked so unflinchingly and devotedly 
through so many weary hours, few, if any, are left. Years have told 
their accustomed tale and, though there are not many of the inhabitants 
of the district who have not heard of the Hartley accident, there are 
comparatively few remaining who can remember its grim realities or 
who can have anything more than a vague knowledge of its story. 

Eecognizing this, the members of the General Committee of the 
Relief Fund felt, on the occasion of the closing of the fund and the 
termination of their labours, that some permanent record of the 
accident and of the fund which administered relief for a period of 
upwards of 47 years, should be undertaken; and with this object the 
present volume has been prepared. In compiling it an effort has been 
made to tell the story of the accident in the words of those who were 
either present at the scene itself or who shared in their fears and 



* The first blook of " Hartley Cottages," erected in Northumberland out of the 
final surplus of the fund, stands near the shaft. The foundation stones of these 
were laid on June 25th, 1910, by Mr. R. 0. Lamb, Sir W. E. Plummer and Mr. T. E. 
Forster, and the cottages were formally opened by Mr. George Hurst in the following 
October. After the accident, the Hartley royalty was abandoned by the Messrs. 
Oarr, but was subsequently leased by the owners of the Beaton Delaval Collieries, 
by whom a fresh winning of the Yard Seam was made by means of the Hastings 
and Melton shafts, and work resumed in 1877. The shafts were afterwards deepened 
to the Low Main Seam, and the old Hartley workings in that seam drained and 
entered in 1900. The scene then presented was a strange and weird one, in many 
parts of the workings the tubs and gear being found standing ready as if for the 
resumption of the work which had been so hurriedly abandoned more than 88 
years previously. 
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anxieties at the moment. Their words will, it is thought, bring 
before the reader the terrible nature of the calamity more vividly than 
any which could be written after so long an interval of time. 

The paper by Mr. G. B. Forster has been reproduced by per- 
mission of The North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers. Although it may not be of such general interest, it has 
been placed first as it is thought that a perusal of the descriptive 
portion of it and its accompanying diagrams will serve to give the 
reader a general idea of the surroundings at the coUiery, and so enable 
him to understand more easily the references to details in the papers 
following, as well as render unnecessary the publication of the rough 
diagrams which accompanied them. The narrative of Mr. T. Wemyss 
Eeid* which follows was published by its author for the benefit of 
the Relief Fund shortly after the accident. It contains the reports 
written by Mr. Eeid for the Newcastle Daily Journal, and is reproduced 
here by permission of the proprietors of that paper. Mr. Eeid did 
his work well, and no record of the accident can make a deeper 
impression on the mind than this. Written, as it was, amidst the 
hurry and excitement of the moment and under the influences of such 
distressing surroundings, it represents accurately, as the author states 
in his preface, " the feeling prevalent upon the spot throughout the 
long period of suspense intervening between the occurrence of the 
accident and the discovery of the fate of those who suffered by it; 
a feeling which varied every hour and which can, therefore, only be 
truthfully recorded by a contemporaneous record." 

Dr. Hodgkin has supplied another contemporaneous account which 
well illustrates the depths to which the feelings of all were stirred and the 
eagerness and anxiety with which tidings of the efforts of Mr. Coulson 
and his men were watched for and discussed by those who, though 
not actually on the spot, shared in the hopes and fears of the struggling 
rescuers. The poem which succeeds was written by Joseph Skipsey, 
well known as the " Pitman's Poet," and will, no doubt, be remem- 
bered by any who heard him read it, as he was often called upon to 
do at meetings held for the purpose of obtaining relief for the survivors. 

* Subsequently Sir Wemyss Eeid. 
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" It was," remarks Dr. Spence Watson in his biography of Skipsey.t 
' ' scarcely Hke reading. He entered so evidently into the spirit of the 
thing and brought out the terrible tragic nature of the slow death 
creeping over father and son, carrying away brothers side by side — 
that it was impossible to listen without being greatly affected. The 
scenes in certain of the places where he read it were almost too 
painful." 

The portion of the memoir dealing with the raising and adminis- 
tration of the Belief Fund has been principally compiled from the 
books and papers of the fund. The minutes of the 186 general and 
committee meetings which were held during its continuance, have been 
carefully abstracted for this purpose and the lists of trustees and 
members of the General and Executive Committees have been prepared 
from these. 

The diagram and drawings used for the purpose of illustrating 
Mr. Wemyss Eeid's narrative have been reproduced from those 
which were published by Messrs. M. & M. W. Lambert at the 
time of the accident. 



t Joseph Skipsey, His Life and Work, by The Et. Hon. Robert Spence "Watson, 
1909. 



ON THE ACCIDENT AT NEW HARTLEY 

COLLIERY. 



Paper read before the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers, 

March 6th. 1862. 



GEORGE BAKER PORSTER. 



At New Hartley Colliery, on the 16th of January, 1862, there occurred 
an accident which, from its peculiar and unforeseen na.ture and disas- 
trous extent, is unparalleled in the mining annals of the kingdom. 

The object of the following paper is to give such a description of 
the colliery and its machinery, the results of the accident, and the 
means used to recover the men, as may afford materials for the full 
discussion of the subject by the members of the Institute. 

Hartley Colliery is one of the oldest in the steam coal district of 
Northumberland. It is situated near Seaton Sluice, on the royalty of 
Lord Hastings, and was worked for many years by means of shafts at 
and near that village — the coals being shipped at the harbour, there 
constructed for the purpose. 

In 1844, the workings in these old pits were laid in by an inundation 
of water, supposed to be from the sea, and have never been reopened. 
In the year 1845, a new winning was commenced about a mile and a 
half to the north of the old colliery, and adjoining the railway which has 
since become the Blyth and Tyne. The Low Main Seam was reached 
on the 29th May, 1846. 

At this time the colliery was held by Messrs. Jobling, Carr & Co., 
but shortly afterwards was transferred to Messrs. Oarr Brothers & Co., 
in whose possession it has since remained. 

1 



2 MEMOIR OF THE HARTLEY ACCIDENT : 

The following is the section of strata sunk through in the Hester 
Pit, which was the scene of the accident : — 



No. Fms. Ft. In. Fms. Ft. Ins. 

From top crib to soil 4 

1 Soil 10 

2 Clay, strong 3 3 9 

3 Sand, with, water (stone head) ... ... ... 5 

4 Grey metaJ stone ... ... ... ... ... 5 3 

5 Coal, very soft ... ... ... ... ••. 1 4 



6 Black stone 

7 Grey metal stone, thilly ... 

8 Grey post girdle, with water 

9 Grey metal stone ... 

10 Post girdle, witii water ... 

11 Grey metal stone, with thin post girdles 

12 Coal, rerj soft 

13 Thill stone 

14 Grey metal stone, soft ... 

15 .Strong post girdle, with water ... 

16 Strong grey metal stone .. . 

17 Coal, strong 

18 Grey post, mild ... 

19 Grey metal stone .. . 

20 Coal 

21 Grey metal stone, strong .. . 

22 Whin girdle 

23 Grey metal stone, soft ... 

24 Grey metal stone, strong ... 

25 Grey and white post, much water, sixty 40- 

gallon tubs per hour ... 

26 Whin girdle 

27 White post, with water ... 

28 Grey metal 

29 Soamey post 

30 Grey metal 

31 Coal 
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32 
33 
34 

35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 



55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 



Thill 

Mild scamey post, with metal partings 

Grey metal, with whin, from 4 in. to 1 ft. 10 in. 
thick 

Black stone, with mussels in the top part 

Coal 

Thill 

Grey metal, with post girdles ... 
Whin girdle 

Strong white post, with water 

Coal (High Main Seam) 

Thill, soft 

Black stone, mixed with coal ... 

Grey metal, soft 

Dark grey metal, mixed with ooal 

Grey metal 

Grey meteJ stone, with balls of ironstone 

Black metal, mixed with coal 

Dark grey metal 

Post, with metal partings, a little water 

Strong grey post, with whin girdles, a little water 

Coal, soft ... 

Grey metal band GreySeam 

Coal, hard 



FmB. 





Ft. Ina. Vnu. Ft. Ins. 

1 4 



1 1 9 



2 
1 




Dark grey metal ... 

Grey metal, with post girdles ... 

Grey metal, with balls of ironstone 

Black stone, mixed with coal 

Thill, mixed with balls of whin . . . 

Strong grey metal stone ... 

Strong grey metal, with post girdles 

Strong white post, mixed with whin 

Grey metal, with post girdles 

Coal (Yard seam.) 



65 Wliite thill ... 

66 Dark grey metal 

67 Coal 
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13 3 8 



1 3 6 
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No. 

68 Black, stone, soft 

69 Grey metal thill 

70 Strong grey metal stone, mixed with post 

71 Dark grey metal, mixed with coa? 

72 Grey metal thill 

73 Strong grey metal" stone, with balls of whin 

74 Strong white post, mixed with whin, very wet . 

75 Blue metal, with ironstone girdles 

76 Goal, with slaty partings ... "j 

77 Strong grey metal, with post girdles I 

78 White post ) ^^^ 

79 Strong grey metal ... I 

80 (7oaZ, mixed with black stone 

81 Grey metal thill ... 

82 Grey metal, with post girdles 

83 Grey post 

84 Grey metal, with ironstone girdles 

85 Mussel scarp 

86 Strong grey metalj 

87 Strong white post 

88 Strong grey metal, mixed with post 

89 Jet or blaok stone 

90 CoaZ (Low Main Seam) 



FmB. Ft. 


Ina. Fms. Ft. Ina. 
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5 3 



91 Thill 4 

92 Strong grey metal, with post girdles 2 2 



3 



Total 100 1 

It will be seen that the Low Main Seam found here is much below 
the average thickness, owing to the pit having been sunk on the tract of 
thin coal described by Mr. T. G. Hurst in Vol. VIII. of the Transactions 
of this Institute. The coal, however, proved rather better to the east, 
and the workings were continued until the same difficulty was encoun- 
tered which had formerly stopped the old coUiery. On the 14th 
February, 1852, an immense feeder of water came off from some pillar 
workings between the pit and the sea, which only allowed a few hours 
for the drawing of the horses and a portion of the stock. The pumping 
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power then in use being utterly inadequate to contend with this great 
increase of water, Messrs. Carr commenced to erect a 400-horse con- 
densing engine, and to put in pumps of suitable sizes. Plan No. I. 
shows a section of the engine, together with the shaft and arrangement 
of sets. The diameter of the cylinder is 86-^ in., and length of stroke 
10 ft. ; the engine working with 1 ft. expansion. There were two 
condensers with air pumps 3 ft. 6 in., worked by a back beam. The 
main beam was 8 ft. in depth at the gudgeon, and consisted of two 
plates 5 in. thick, with a web running round their outer edges, of an 
average section, 9 in. x 5 in. ; the length was 34^ ft. extreme centres, 
the inner end being 18ft., and the outer end 16^ ft., giving for the 
10 ft. in the cylinder a stroke of 9 ft. 2 in. in the pit; whilst the upper or 
staple sets, being attached to the beam 7 ft. from the piston rod, had a 
stroke of 6 ft. 1 in. 

The sets were three in number, viz. : — 

(1) Low set, 34 fathoms long, 24-in. working barrel, lifting 

the water to the Yard Seam. 

(2) Middle set, 30 fathoms long, 24-in. working barrel, lifting 

the water to the High Main, whence it flowed to the 
staple sunk under the engine house, and was raised to 
the surface by 

(3) High set, 38 fathoms in length, 30-in. working barrel. 
These were all lifting sets; the working pieces were of cast iron, as 

usual, but the common pumps were constructed of ^in. tOTVin, plates, 
with a ^in. strip rivetted over the vertical joint, the flanges being of 
angle iron. 

The wet spears of the high set were of Memel, 12 in. square, with 
spear plates 21 ft. long, 8 in. x l^in. in the middle to | in. at the end. 
The main dry spears at the pit end were also Memel, 14 in. square, 
except the top and bottom ones, which were of oak. 

The middle set of wet spears, and the low set of dry and wet spears, 
were of Memel, 10 in. square. 

A metal catch-pin, five tons in weight, was placed on the inner end, 
to assist in balancing the engine; and that on the outer end was of 
oak, 22 in. square x 9 ft. 3 in., fastened to the beam by two 4-in. iron 
bolts. 
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The spring beams were of Memel, 24 in. square, with oak springs 
20 in. X 9 in., tapered to 5 in. at the ends, and were stayed by metal 
pillars under each catch-pin. 

The engine usually worked at the rate of 4-| strokes per minute, but 
on extraordinary occasions it has been driven up to 7^ strokes, which 
gave a delivery of 1,157 gallons per minute. The diameter of shaft is 
12 ft. 6 in., divided in the centre by a 3-inch plank brattice, secured in 
the usual way by side planks. From the surface to the stonehead the 
pit was walled with stone ; below that, except where post was met with, 
the sides were lined with timber, consisting of 4-in. x 5-in. ash cribs, 
3 ft. apart, with 1^-in. cleading deals spiked on in front. The fore 
pit was used as a downcast and drawing shaft, the cages being double- 
decked with one tub on each jflat, and working each in two ordinary 
wooden slides, one attached to the brattice and the other to buntons. 
The back pit was the upcast from the Yard Seam, and also contained 
the low and middle sets. The return air was conducted by means of a 
slope drift and staple to the Yard Seam, in which was placed the furnace 
6 ft. X 6 ft., 40 yards from the shaft, and thence it passed to the back 
shaft by a drift, as shown in section No. II. The distance from the Low 
Main to the Yard Seam is 24 fathoms, but this was shortened by taking 
advantage of a rise trouble of 8 fathoms, so that the staple was only 14-| 
fathoms, and the rise in the drift 9 feet. 

On the morning of the accident all was going on as usual : the back- 
shift men had gone down, and the fore-shift men were still in the pit, 
with the exception of 16 or 17 men who had ridden, and eight then 
being drawn up in the cage; when, at half-past ten o'clock, the out-end 
of the beam was seen to fall suddenly into the pit. On examination, it 
was found to be fractured, in a line passing through the gudgeon, and 
slightly inclining from the centre towards the pit. The ascending cage 
would, at that moment, be about 6 fathoms below the High Main, and 
the greatest apprehensions were at the time entertained for the safety 
of the men who were being drawn up in it. 

Immediate measures were adopted to endeavour to get down to 
them. I. Short, the enginewright of the colliery, and his assistants at 
once went into the shaft, on the jack-engine and crab ropes. They 
found the whole a complete wreck; the brattice entirely destroyed; 
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most of the cage slides and buntons knocked out or damaged ; the main 
dry spears broken about 8 fathoms from bank, and all their coUarings 
carried away. As all the timbers were hanging in a very dangerous 
state, their progress downwards was very slow. In the meantime a 
party of men were sent down the pumping staple to clear away the 
wreck which had accumulated at the High Main Seam; and they suc- 
ceeded so far, that in the afternoon they were enabled to get the jack- 
rope tlyrough the wreck above by means of a hand-line. Before this, 
however, they had been able to communicate with the men in the cage 
below, and to lower a light to them. The jack-rope was now lowered 
down to the cage, with a loop attached, and one man, named Sharp, 
got in ; but, in coming away, he unfortunately got fast, was pulled out 
of the loop, and falling on the wreck below, was killed. It was then 
deemed advisable to haul them up by hand into the High Main, and in 
this way Sharp (who had been thrown out of the cage by the shock on 
to a bunton), Ralph Eobinson, and Thomas Watson were got out, and 
brought to bank safe, but in a very exhausted state. From these men 
it was learned that four men had been thrown out by the first shock, 
and were killed, in addition to Sharp, who fell from the loop, as 
mentioned above. A consultation of those viewers present was now 
held, when it was deemed advisable to put in a temporary scaffold at 
the High Main, so as to catch the timber, etc., which fell from the men 
working above, and prevent it going down to increase the difficulties 
below. The work of clearing the shaft was now commenced afresh, 
and in a few hours all the timbers, etc., which had been left hanging in 
a dangerous state above the High Main, were either taken out or thrown 
down on to the scaffold, and the men commenced to rid them away, and 
stow them in the drifts of the High Main. This was soon done, and 
before morning the two cages were got out in a very shattered con- 
dition, having been much crushed by being pulled out, as well as by 
the falling of the beam. 

Friday, 17th. — The cages having been got out, and one rope taken 
off the machine, so as to enable the men to make use of the other, the 
work of clearing away was again resumed, and it was found that, at 
about 15 or 16 fathoms from the High Main, the obstructions had 
assumed a very consolidated torm. Timbers of every description. 
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including cribbing and deals from the shaft sides, were jammed together 
in most hopeless confusion, and the water-boxes having been carried 
away, the whole of the shaft-feeders were scattered over the pit, so 
that the men worked under the greatest difficulties and dangers, and the 
progress was necessarily slow. 

The middle set of pumps and the low dry spears, which, when first 
seen, were nearly in their proper position, had by this time fallen into 
the fore pit, and across each other, which greatly increased the diffi- 
culty. During the day, Mr. W. Ooulson a,rrived at the colliery, and 
volunteered his services. It was at once felt by all parties that they 
would be of great value, and accordingly the work was put under his 
charge, and after this time he superintended the whole of the operations 
in the shaft. 

Saturday, ISth. — The work was continued with tolerable success, 
though slowly, much of the timber being literally reduced to match- 
wood, and having to be filled into the corf with shovels. Unfortunately, 
during the day the sides of the shaft began to give way, and a quantity 
of stone fell from time to time, which was the cause of great danger 
and delay. Towards night this evil increased so much that it was 
absolutely necessary to stop and put in some square timber and stays, 
both to provide for the safety of the men working in the shaft, and to 
facilitate their progress. This occupied about twelve hours. 

Sunday, 19th. — This morning it was computed that a point about 
5 fathoms from the Yard Seam had been reached, and the above 
timber having been finished, the sinkers commenced to work a hole 
down by the side of the pumps, for the purpose of obtaining access to 
the furnace drift. This was found to be a work of considerable diffi- 
culty, as the timbers were so jammed and wedged together that they 
could only be pulled out by heavy lifts of the crab rope; and when 
brought away, a quantity of debris always rushed down into the space 
left by them. 

I may here mention that a variety of schemes had before this been 

suggested to those in charge, such as boring a 3-in. hole to the Yard 

,Seam; drawing the spears, and going down the pumps, etc. ; but being 

^of no practical value, they were, of course, not adopted. The project 
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of attempting to get down the pumps had, indeed, been discussed by us 
on the Thursday night, and abandoned , as impracticable; and it is 
fortunate that it was not tried, for in drawing the middle set after the 
accident, it was found that the spears were completely jammed in by 
broken wood, etc., and it was with great difficulty that they were got 
out at all. 

Great hopes were at this time entertained, that, on reaching the 
bucket door scaffold, it would be found whole, and that there would be 
■a hollow space underneath it, affording a clear passage to the clack 
door scaffold, and thence to the Yard Seam. 

Monday, 20th. — No change in the nature of the work during this 
day. By persevering and most strenuous efforts the sinkers succeeded 
in reaching the bucket door before night. 

Up to this time no very serious apprehensions were entertained of 
the lives of the imprisoned men being in danger from any cause, except 
that of want of food and rest. 

The existence of the staple to the Yard Seam was known to nearly 
^all on the colliery, and the chargemen had special instructions to make 
use of it to escape to the Yard Seam, in case of any accident to the 
machinery or shaft; and, in fact, we felt confident that they had done 
so, as the sinkers heard them on the Friday, working and jowling at 
no great distance below the place where they themselves were engaged. 

Those acquainted with the mine assured us that the seam gave off 
no appreciable quantity either of carburetted hydrogen or carbonic acid 
gas. It was known, also, that the men in the Yard Seam would have 
access to good water, and, besides the provisions they took down on 
Thursday, they could obtain a considerable quantity of oats, etc. 
Under these circumstances, the highest medical authorities declared the 
men would undoubtedly exist for seven or eight days. But on Monday 
a new enemy began to develop itself. In the early part of the day a 
vapour, which was at first thought to be smoke, had been observed 
coming out of the pumps. It certainly had a strong sooty smell, and 
soihe even imagined that the imprisoned men had lighted a fire. The 
pit itself also began to cast up, and so strongly, that the vapour backed 
against the fresh air which came down from the surface, and passed by 
the drift in the High Main to the staple. 
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During the night, however, the sinkers, at each change of shift, 
began to show symptoms of sickness and nausea on coming into the 
fresh air, and it became evident that they were under the influence of 
some gas which produced these effects. It was at first thought to be 
stythe or carbonic acid gas; the fact, however, of the lights not being 
subdued by it, but, on the contrary, burning freely, and if anything, 
with an increased flame, led us to suppose that it must be carbonic 
oxide. 

Tuesday, 21st. — Early this morning the sinkers reached the clack 
door scaffold, and, on pulling out a piece of timber rather larger than 
usual, the gas came away in immense volumes, overpowering the men 
in the bottom to such an extent, that it was with the greatest difiiculty 
that they escaped. Even those in the High Main were very severely 
affected by it, and came to bank extremely ill. 

It now became evident that the Yard Seam could not be reached 
without some means to restore the ventilation in the shaft. Prepara- 
tions were, therefore, at once made to put in a temporary brattice of 
cloth below the High Main, and in the meantime the sinkers were 
engaged in clearing away many of the broken timbers, which, in their 
anxiety to get down, they had left hanging to the sides of the shaft in 
an insecure state. 

The staple to the High Main served, of course, for an upcast from 
that seam. Below this the cloth brattice was put in on the north side, 
two feet from the centre, and a cap being placed on it, at the High 
Main, the drift to the staple was secured by a close stopping. The cloth 
brattice was fastened to battens, placed as buntons, 6 feet apart. 

Owing to the awkward position of the pumps and dry spears in the 
shaft, there was some little difficulty in getting the brattice in, it being 
necessary to commence it on one side, and, passing round the pumps, 
to take them within it, so as to secure the furnace drift for a last return. 
To obtain the necessary ventilating power, the top of the staple was 
connected with one of the boiler fires, by means of the crab rope drift 
going under the engine house, and terminating in two metal pumps 
14 in. diameter, which were let into the mason work, one on each side 
of the fire-doors. By this means the heated column of air in the engine 
chimney was made available, and a waterfall having been put on in the 
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fore pit, a sufficient current of air was produced to clear away the gas 
as the brattice was carried down. 

W ednesday , 22nd. — This morning the work of putting in the 
brattice was so far completed that the sinkers were able to resume 
their work of clearing away the rubbish at the bottom, and towards the 
middle of the day they succeeded in making a small hole through the 
obstruction, and at last reached the entrance to the furnace drift ; but 
here the gas was so strong that it was some time before they could enter 
it. Before the afternoon, however, the gas was partially cleared 
away : they got in a short way, and found some tools and a back-skin, 
which were recognized to be those belonging to the deputies at work 
at the time of the accident. They also found evidences of the men 
having been at work there, endeavouring to clear away the timbers 
which blocked up the mouth of the drift. Eventually some of the men 
forced their way into the drift, and thence to the seam, and soon our 
worst fears were confirmed. The men were found all dead. Two lay 
at the furnace, one of them on the bars and the other leaning against 
them. The main body of the men were, however, found in the ingate, 
close to the shaft, and in the cross cut and stables near it, as will be 
seen on reference to the plan No. III. The whole of the bodies were 
found in positions showing that they had died quietly and without pain, 
the gas having evidently produced a sleep, which ended in death. Hav- 
ing thus ascertained that no life remained to be saved, it was resolved 
that, before proceeding fur,ther, the bad stone in the shaft, which had 
all along been in a very dangerous state, should be secured, that the rest 
of the obstruction should be entirely cleared away, and the brattice 
completed to the Yard Seana buntons. This was the more necessary as 
it was found that there was still a considerable amount of gas in the 
seam, and though at times it was possible to penetrate to some distance 
from the shaft, yet at others the gas seemed to fill all the avenues to 
the seam, and the men who came out last were affected by it in a very 
high degree. 

Thursday, 23rd. — In accordance with the above determination, 
preparations were made immediately for putting in two or three lengths 
of temporary timber, consisting of ordinary ash cribs and cleading 
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deals. This occupied the whole of the day, and on it being finished, 
the work of clearing the shaft below was again proceeded with. It 
having been ascertained that the lower part of the set of pumps had 
been bodily shifted about 15 in. from their original position, some fears 
were entertained that they might not be standing securely on the 
buntons, and that when the timber, etc., which was wedged about 
them, came to be cleared away, they might be found in a very unsafe 
state. To provide for this, two large oak buntons were got ready, and 
also strong chains with which to hang them; but, fortunately, they 
proved unnecessary, as the pumps, though shifted to the above extent, 
were still resting firmly on the cross buntons. 

Friday, 2ith. — Nothing now remained to be done but to clear away 
the last portion of the rubbish, and to complete the brattice. This, 
however; occupied the whole of the day and night, as the gas and stench 
were at times so strong as almost to prevent the men from working in 
the pit. Some inconvenience having been felt from the gas coming up 
the pumps and into the fore pit at the High Main, the bucket door was 
taken off, and the top of the pumps connected with the return by means 
of a box attached to the hogger pump, and passing through the stopping 
in the staple drift; and as this increased the area of the upcast, it was 
found to be of great service. 

Saturday, 25t/i. — ^By ten o'clock this morning everything was ready 
for the sending away of the bodies. A scaffold was laid over the fore 
pit at the Yard Seam, and the brattice was carried down and secured to 
the standing buntons, which caused a free circulation of fresh air in the 
Yard Seam, and enabled the men to go into it without any inconveni- 
ence. As some of the bodies were considerably decomposed, it was^;; 
deemed necessary by the medical men to have a good supply of chloride 
of lime ; and every one who went down to assist in removing the bodies 
was provided with a pair of strong leather gloves. 

It had been originally arranged to send the coffins down the pit, 
but it was found that the bodies were not, in general, in such a state as 
to render this necessary, and they were eventually sent away simply in 
sling chains, and coffined at the surface. This materially facilitated the 
task, as it would have occupied a considerable time to coffin the bodies 
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in the seam ; and the position of the pumps and spears in the shaft was 
so awkward, that it would have been very difficult to bring the coffins 
safely past them. At half -past ten the first body was brought to bank. 
Parties of men from the neighbouring collieries were told off to relieve 
each other in the labour of bringing the bodies to the shaft, each party 
having some responsible person in charge of it, whilst a sinker rode in 
the shaft to guide the bodies to the surface; and thus the final work 
went on, without stop or intermission, for seventeen hours, until, at 
half-past three on Sunday morning, it was announced that all the bodies 
found in the vicinity of the shaft, 199 in number, had been brought to 
bank. A misunderstanding having arisen as to the exact number in the 
pit at the time of the accident, it was thought that there might still be 
some bodies in the workings of the Yard Seam or Low Main; a party 
was therefore organised, who went down and explored every place in 
the Yard Seam, and though much impeded by the bad air, eventually 
penetrated to the staple which communicates with the Low Main. This 
they found to have eight or ten feet of water in the bottom, which, of 
course, put an end to any further search; and it was ascertained, by a 
careful computation, that the 199 found in the Yard Seam, with the five 
who were killed in the shaft, making 204 in all, were the whole of those 
lost by this most terrible catastrophe. 

The following are the weights of the beam itself, and the working 
load on it : — 

Tom. Owta. Qts. Tona. Owta. Qrs. 

Weight of beam 42 

Do. on outer end — 
Water 
Dry spears, plates, etc 

Do. on inner end — 

Piston, piston rod, cross-head, and links 7 9 

Water in staple set ... ... ... 32 2 3 

Metal catch pin ... ■•. 6 



30 


17 











12 


















— 


42 


17 










45 11 3 



Area of cylinder 58765 square inches, which, with steam at 
14 lbs. and vacuum 10 lbs. = 24, gives a pressure on the piston 
of 62 10 1 
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I have been favoured with the following observations on the 
strength of the beam by Mr. J. J. Atkinson, H.M. Inspector of Coal 
Mines for Durham, who has kindly permitted me to insert them here. 

Approximate calculation of the amount of steady load or strain that 
would have been required to break the Main Beam of the Pumping 
Engine at Neio Hartley Colliery, presuming the Beam to have been 
in an uninjured and ordinary condition, and the cast-iron of which 
it was composed of average quality. 

The greatest steady load that could come upon the beam, in the 
ordinary course of working, would arise from the combined action of 
the steam and vacuum in the cylinder of the engine, together with the 
weight of the piston, piston-rod, cross-head, links, and catch-pin, at the 
in-end of the beam, assisted by the weight due to the spears and water 
in the high or staple set of pumps, and the weight of the in-end of the 
beam itself. 

But the following calculations appear to discountenance altogether 
the supposition of the beam having been broken by the steady force of 
the working load, as that load appears to have been less than one- 
thirteenth of the force that would have been required to break the beam 
by a steady strain, thus confirming the general opinion that the frac- 
ture of the beam was caused by some sudden shock or concussion. 

We have no precise rules for calculating the ultimate strength of 
bars or beams of cast iron, the transverse sections of which are so 
irregular in form, as the main beams of pumping engines ; and all that 
we can do towards, ascertaining their strength, in the absence of special 
experiments, is to calculate them approximately from the results of 
experiments on bars, having more simple forms of section. 

Perhaps a sufficiently near approximation to the real strength of 
the Hartley beam will result from regarding it as a beam of uniform 
breadth, equal to that which the area of the plane of fracture divided 
by the entire depth of the beam, including the central opening of 
eighteen inches for the gudgeon, will indicate. That is to say, by 
viewing the metal exposed at the line of fracture as having been uni- 
formly distributed over the entire depth of the beam, so as to have 
formed a beam of uniform breadth, in lieu of the more complex figure 
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which it really presents. The average Ipad required to break bars of 
cast iron, as deduced from experiments on forty-nine different samples, 
the particulars of which are given in a table supplied by Dr. Fairbairn, 
of Manchester, and published in the Treatise on the Steam Engine, by 
the Artizan Club, was 44973 lbs. for bars of 1 in. square in section, 
and 4^ ft. in length, when supported at both ends, and loaded in the 
middle. 

This would give, for bars having the same sectional dimensions, 
supported and loaded in the same manner, but only 1ft. in length, 
a breaking strain of 44973 x 4^ = 2023785 lbs. 

—But for bars having the same sectional dimensions, 1 ft. in length, 
and fixed at one end and loaded at the other, it would give a breaking 

strain of = 506 lbs. nearly. 

The transverse breaking strength of bars of cast iron having rec- 
tangular sections is found to be directly proportional to the breadths 
and to the squares of the depths of the bars ; it is also inversely pro- 
portional to their lengths, so that these experiments conduct to the 
following formula for rectangular bars of average quality, when fixed at 
one end and loaded at the other. 

w = ^06*^ n) 

L 

Where 

W = the breaking strain in lbs. 
6 = the breadth of the section in inches. 
d = the depth of the section in inches. 
L = the length in feet. 

The sectional area of the Hartley beam at the line of fracture, as 
shown in the accompanying drawing (see plan No. V.), is about 
1163"074 square inches, so that if we regard the metal as having been 
uniformly distributed over the entire depth of the beam at the line of 
fracture, including the central opening (for the reception of the gud- 

geon), it would have formed a beam = 11"868 in. in breadth 

^ -" 98 

and 98 in. in depth at the line of fracture. 
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If, from some accident, the outer end of such a beam became 
rigidly fixed, we might regard it as a beam fixed at the centre gudgeon, 
or line of fracture, and loaded at the other or in-end, at a distance of 
18 ft. from the fixed point, that being the distance from the middle 
of the centre or main gudgeon to the centre of the cylinder. 

Under these circumstances, if we reduce the constant in formula 
(1) from 506 to 500, to allow for the two small honeycombs discovered 
in the beam, and regard the metal as being sound, and of average 
quality, the load required to be applied at the centre of the cylinder, 18 
feet from the fixed point of the beam, in order to break it, would be 
^^5O0xll-868x(98x98)^3 e j^^ 
18 
or 1,413 tons 8 cwts. 3 qrs. 18 lbs., which is probably a fair estimate of 
the amount of steady load or force that would have been required to 
break the beam, as the metal had the appearance of being of average 
quality, and no flaws, beyond what have been allowed for, were dis- 
covered in the plane of the fracture. 

The next point requiring consideration, is the amount of the greatest 
steady strain that could, under any circumstances, come upon the inner 
end of the beam, on the supposition of the outer end becoming, by some 
accident, fixed. 

And as the force or strain that would have been required to break 
the beam has been calculated for, as being applied at a distance of 
18 feet from the centre of the main gudgeon, it will be convenient to 
consider the greatest strain as being applied at a similar distance 
from it. 

Weight of inner end of beam, say 24 J»ns, or 53,760 lbs., 
taken as a parabola, having its vertex 19J ft. from the 
centre of the centre gudgeon. An equivalent force 
applied 18 ft. from the gudgeon would be 







531, 


760xI9Jx-4 


lbs. 

= 23,296 
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lbs. 



Water and spears in the staple set of pumps, 72,000 lbs. 

at 11 ft. from the centre of the main gudgeon ; the 

equivalent weight, at a distance of 18 ft. therefrom, 

, . 72,000x11 

bemg 44,000 

lo 

Pressure of steam in cylinder, 14 lbs. above atmospheric 
pressure, and the amount of vacuum 10 lbs. below 
the pressure of the atmosphere, together equal to 
24 lbs. per square inch of piston, the diameter of 
which was 86^ inches, giving an area of 5876'56 
square inches, operating at a distance of 18 ft. 
from the line of fracture at the centre gudgeon = 141,037 

Giving as the greatest steady strain that could act upon 

the inner end of the beam, calculated for a distance 

of 18 ft. from the line of fracture 238,421 

pounds, or 106 tons 8 cwts. 3 qrs. and 1 lb. 

But 3,166,118 lbs., or 1,413 tons 8 cwts. 3 qrs. and 18 lbs., was the 
steady force operating at the same distance from the line of 
fracture, that would appear to have be«n required to break 
the beam. 

It results from these calculations, that the beam was to all outward 

appearance calculated to sustain a steady force of about — = 131 

^^ 238,421 * 

times greater than the greatest steady force that could, from the nature 

of the case, be brought to bear upon it ; even allowing that the spears in 

the shaft had become fixed, and that the full forde of the steam and 

vacuum were at the same time applied to aid the natural load at the 

inner end of the beam, in straining it. 

It would, therefore, appear that the beam was not broken by a 

steady force or strain, but, in all probability, by a sudden shock or 

concussion, such as might arise from the beam losing a large part of its 

load at the pit end, while at or near the bottom of the stroke in the 

shaft, and so allowing the engine to make the instroke too rapidly. 
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At eleven o'clock on the forenoon of Thursday, January 16th, 
1862, the most terrible calamity that ever visited any coal mine in the 
country occurred at the Hartley New Pit, a large colliery belonging 
to Messrs. Carr, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and situated near Seaton 
Delaval, in the county of Northumberland. The immediate cause 
of the accident was the breaking into two pieces of an enormous beam 
of cast iron, used in the large engine employed for pumping water out 
of the pit. One-half of this beam, which weighed more than forty- 
three tons, projected from the engine-house right over the mouth 
of the shaft. It was this half, which, from some unexplained cause, 
suddenly snapped off from the centre, and fell headlong into the shaft. 
The fall of an enormous mass of metal, twenty-one tons in weight, 
down such a place necessarily produced results of the most fearful 
description. The circular shaft was divided across the middle by a 
heavy timber partition called a " brattice," and the beam striking 
it crushed it down before it as if it had been a piece of cardboard. 
In its fall it also tore away from the sides of the shaft the stone with 
which it was lined, and this, mingling with the woodwork of the 
brattice, became a dense impenetrable mass of rubbish, completely 
blocking up all exit from the pit. Unhappily the falling mass came in 
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contact with the cage, containing eight of the miners belonging to 
the " fore-shift," who were ascending to the surface. In an instant it 
crushed it into a battered and indistinguishable piece of metal. The men 
in it were thrown down the- shaft and buried amid a mass of falling 
debris. For some time after the occurrence of this appalling accident, 
those upon the spot seemed paralysed by its extent. They were, how- 
ever, quickly aroused from their momentary lethargy by the waihng of 
agonized women, who, hearing what had occurred, had rushed from 
the village hard by, and were now lamenting their husbands, sons, 
and fathers, who lay buried beneath them. It was no time for 
thought, action was instantly necessary. In an incredibly short space 
of time three small engines, called the Gin, the Jack, and the Crab, 
were put into working order, and ropes being attached to them, 
workmen were lowered down the shaft to ascertain the full extent of 
the calamity. We must here explain that three seams of coal, or 
galleries, opened, at various distances, into the shaft. It was in the 
lowest of these that the 204 men in the pit, when the accident 
occurred, were working. Had the obstruction, however, been 
lodged below the middle or Yard Seam, and only above the Low Main 
Seam, no difficulty, would have been encountered in rescuing the 
prisoners, as there was a road, by means of a ladder, called a staple, 
leading between these two seams, so that there was a communication 
independently of that afforded by the shaft. On going down, how- 
ever, it was found that, while the approach to the highest seam was 
open, the shaft from that point was completely filled up with 
rubbish, so that the only way of getting to the Yard Seam, where there 
was no doubt the men would congregate when they found themselves 
shut up, was by clearing the shaft entirely of the obstruction which 
blocked it up. This was a work of immense difficulty : but it was at 
once set about. Too great a prize was to be lost or won to allow of any 
delay. The accident had happened at the most unfortunate time 
possible, for, in addition to the back-shift, the fore-shift workmen 
were almost all in the pit. The latter were just coming away at 
the time the beam fell, the former had only shortly before gone 
in. The first thing to be done was to drag up the huge cage, 
which was still hanging in the shaft, covered with a mass of lumber. 
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After great exertions, occupying, unfortunately,' sevei:a;l hours, 
this was effected by the engine. A Httle further labour in clearing 
away the rubbish brought the workers down to the' men who 
had been riding up in the cage. It was then found that Only three 
of them survived, and these were, with great difficulty, released from 
their living tomb. The next thing to be done was to organize a regular 
manner of working. Crowds of picked men from all the surrounding 
collieries came to offer their services, and these were at once accepted, 
Mr. Emmerson, the able assistant of Mr. Coulson, the master s||iker, 
of Durham, superintending the arrangements. The men at .once set 
to work upon their herculean labours, and so energetically did they 
work that, by this time (Friday evening) they have got. a very large 
portion of the debris cleared away, and hopes are entertained that in 
at most four hours they will be able to reach the 204 prisoners in the 
pit. The staple by which these unfortunate men will have been 
able to escape to the Yard Seam, which is 180 feet above the lower 
seam, and 420 feet below the surface, has only recently been made, 
and is like a great chimney with a ladder running up it. Some fears 
are expressed that a loss of life would take place at this point, owing . 
to the confusion amongst the men when escaping from the lower seam. 
Great confidence is, however, felt in Amour, the back-overman, who 
is down the pit, and who, it is felt, would preserve order as long as 
possible. There is another staple from the surface to the higher seam, 
thus affording an entrance to it separate from that by the shaft. Un- 
fortunately, however, this staple is not continued to the Yard or middle 
seam. Had it been so, all the men in the pit might have come to bank 
within a few minutes of the shaft being blocked up. As it is, we 
must just do all we can to effect the release of the prisoners by diut of 
sheer hard work in the shaft, and their relatives and the public must 
hope for the best. A few hours will probably decide the question. 

SATUEDAY. 

Noon, 
Another night has piassed without bringing any considerable change 
in the condition of the 204 unhappy men, who at this moment lie 
buried in the pit. All night long the work has been carried on without 
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intermission, and a fair progress through the obstruction blocking up 
the shaft has been made. During the night the prisoners were heard 
" jowhng," as it is technically termed, in other words, communicating 
the fact of their being still in existence to those above them by mak- 
ing as much noise as possible. The "jowling," however, ceased 
entirely at eight o'clock this morning, and for the last four hours 
nothing whatever has been heard. During the night, the bodies of 
the two Sharps, and of Ealph Eobson, three of the five men who were 
killed whilst ascending in the cage on Thursday morning, have been 
recovered ; they have not yet been brought to bank, but are deposited 
for convenience in the upper seam, to which there is a free access. 

When day broke this morning a mournful and impressive scene 
was presented at the mouth of the pit. Two huge fires burning near 
the shaft cast a sickly flame of light upon the tall engine-house, and 
the cage, which was broken on Thursday, now lying a battered mass 
of metal upon the heap. Occasionally the hoarse cries of the men at 
the engines, as they gave the signals received from below, rang through 
the keen frosty air, and the gin, the jack or the crab, as the case might 
be, moved responsive to the order. But though work is going on 
below actively and. unceasingly, there are but little signs of it at the 
mouth of the pit, near which are congregated only the viewer and 
assistant viewer, a police-inspector, two or three reporters, and a 
few gentlemen connected commercially with the colliery. The labour 
of clearing the shaft, indeed, goes on almost entirely below, and is 
conducted as follows : — Every two hours a relay of men, picked 
as crack hands out of all the collieries in the neighbourhood, are 
lowered one by one, perilously and slowly, down the black pit, by 
means of a heavy chain. Two of them, being suspended by ropes, 
in order not to touch the rubbish which might fall at any moment, 
go down as far as possible, and then as quickly and as gently as they 
can, clear away the obstruction, placing it in a " corf " which is at 
once received by their comrades stationed at intervals above them, 
and being passed quickly upwards is shot into the top seam, which, 
as before stated, is yet clear. So, bit by bit, the brave men bent on 
rescuing their comrades at whatever risk to themselves, advance, 
though every step is attended with the most terrible danger to their 
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own lives. But an accident like this brings out the noble qualities 
of the Northumbrian pitman.. For a time he rises above himself, and 
with the calm grandeur of heroism takes his place at the work upon 
which so much depends, just as a matter of course, and seemingly 
without the slightest idea that he is performing an action for which, 
long ere this, men have become famous. This self abnegation indeed 
is something extraordinary. It is not confined to the men at this 
particular spot; volunteers from all parts of the district, responsive to 
the call for help, have hastened to the scene of the catastrophe. All 
this morning, little bands were seen approaching the place from 
north, south, and west, and as they arrived they simply and modestly 
announced that they had "come to help." It may show the spirit 
which exists amongst them at such a moment when we state, that 
as we were standing in the rude cabin on the top of the pit-heap, 
which affords the only shelter to be obtained, nine men came in from 
a colliery at a considerable distance. "You sent for three," said 
they, " but we thought you might want more." There is, indeed, 
no want of help ; scientific or mechanical knowledge, though at present 
but little wanted, may be had in abundance, whilst of manual aid 
there is absolutely a superabundance. But the uncertainty still 
shrouding the fate of the unhappy men is as great as ever. At any 
moment the fatal obstruction lodged in the narrow gullet of the shaft 
may give way with a run, and leave the passage clear for the egress 
of the prisoners; on the other hand, there may be beams or other 
immovable substances matted together, which cannot be removed 
in time to save life. Last night, from six to ten o'clock, about 10 
feet were sunk. During the night very little progress was made; but 
early this morning, Mr. Coulson, of Durham, the celebrated master- 
sinker, went down the shaft himself, and under his direction the work 
has gone on rapidly, some 15 feet having been cleared away. The 
sinkers have now arrived at the metals, a distance of some 16 or 18 
feet from the " engine drift," a large air passage which communicates 
with the middle seam. If they once reach this point they will 
readily get at the men, who are supposed to be remaining in the middle 
seam. Some apprehension was felt during the morning lest the 
ventilation should have become imperfect and the fire-damp have done 
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its fatal work. Happily, however, there need be little uneasiness on 
this point, for by opening a door or two, the confined men might 
obtain as free a supply of air as ever, and as the back-overman, who 
is amongst them, understood the ventilation of the pit as well as any- 
body in existence, there can be little doubt that they have already 
attended to this essential matter. Another circumstance in their 
favour is, that they would have an abundant supply of good water. 
Still, however, deep anxiety as to their fate exists. They have now 
been immured since Wednesday evening, or more than 60 hours, 
and it is quite certain that for the last 48 hours they can have had no 
food whatever. It is exceedingly doubtful, under these circum- 
stances, whether the older and weaker portion of those in the pit, 
have not already succumbed to the privations they have been enduring. 
Such is the state of things at present ; at any hour it may alter for the 
better or the worse, and, until then, all are kept in suspense. 

Around the pit buildings a crowd of men are gathered, talking to 
each other in undertones, speculating upon the fate of their comrades. 
Whenever the gin needs to be turned they volunteer for the 
service, for the horses are thoroughly worn out with the labour 
through which they have gone. At other times they stand idly and 
silently, apparently quite unconscious of the bitter blast which is 
sweeping in from the sea wjth chilling force. Occasionally one or 
two women, with tearless faces, paralysed with the ' ' hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick," come from the village to know if anything 
has transpired regarding the fate of their loved ones, and then, with 
fixed stony countenances, the sight of which is far more moving than 
any violent outbursts of passion would be, slowly return to their de- 
solate homes. The appearance of the village itself indicates the 
presence of some overpowering calamity. Few villages are more 
noisy or cheerful than those connected with collieries, but here a 
deep and solemn silence prevails. No children are at play, every 
door is shut, and the one or two little shops at which the inhabitants 
supply themselves are partially closed. Through the windows can 
be seen the clean bed, which is always remarkable in the cottage of 
the north-country pitman, while upon the table in front of the window, 
in almost every case, the breakfast things prepared for the prisoners 
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on Thursday morning are still standing waiting for them. Now and 
then the face of a woman, marked by the same cold agony that dis- 
tinguishes all, is seen above the blind. Two days and nights these 
poor women have waited; and now their grief, loud and passionate 
at first, has settled into the stillness of despair. God grant that it may 
be soon relieved. Occasionally one of the men who have been work- 
ing in the shaft goes to his home in the village. He passes on the 
way one house where the drawn blinds indicate that death has already 
visited it. It is the home of one of those killed in the cage. The 
door opens, and a young man appears, and looks at the averted 
countenance of the other. There is no need of words to tell that, as 
yet, there are no tidings, and though a few comforting words are 
uttered they produce but little effect. It is, indeed, a calamity, the 
terrible nature of which cannot yet be realized, that has visited the 
village. In every house some seat is vacant, and all know the agony 
of hoping against hope. 

One o'clock. 

The train which has just arrived has brought a large number of 
visitors to the spot. Amongst them is Matthias Dunn, Esq., Govern- 
ment Inspector of Mines. Little progress has been made during the 
last hour in getting down the shaft, but the men generally are more 
hopeful, and those who direct them are confident of being able to 
remove the obstruction ere long. 

Five o'clock. 

A party of men have just come to bank from below, and we 
learn from them that, during their shift of two hours, a progress of 
3 feet has been made. This is much above the average, and is 
highly encouraging. When, however, we ventured to ask one of 
the men who had come up, and who had a deep personal interest in 
the question, for he has a near relative in the mine, what the chances 
were of the 204 men and boys being brought up alive, his eyes filled 
with tears, and, shaking his head, he turned silently away. 

Six o'clock. 
The outward appearance of the scene has changed much within 
the hour. All the visitors have gone, and darkness has set in. Once 
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again the platform is resigned to the few whose duties to the lost men 
or the public compel them to remain on the spot. It is bitterly cold, 
and a few flakes of snow are falling; but our patient httle group of 
watchers is still gathered round one of the huge fires waiting. In a 
rude cabin, close at hand, are collected the men who are engaged on 
the different shifts of work, each quietly awaiting his particular turn. 
Once in two hours a party of strange-looking objects, enveloped in 
huge " back-skins," made of leather, and heavy helmets made of a 
similar material, are hauled up to the surface, and these, making their 
way to the cabin, change their wet clothes, while their places below 
are taken by others. Whatever may be the tone of feeling amongst 
casual visitors, in regard to the great calamity, these noble-hearted 
men, who are ready to lay down their lives for their brother-workmen, 
brothers whom many of them have never seen in the flesh, look upon 
it with all the solemnity which such an event demands. When a man 
comes in from his shift, he is eagerly questioned as to the progress 
that has been made; and his statement of the nature of the work is 
listened to with the intensest interest. Now and then a pleasing 
recognition takes place between old comrades, who, long separated, 
have been brought to the same spot by a common motive of charity. 
All, however, is quiet ; and nothing incongruous with the painful nature 
of the circumstances goes on. As we said before, accidents like this 
call forth all the noblest qualities of the Northumbrian miner. Some 
incidents, indeed, have transpired, which belong to the heroic, and 
are deserving of being recorded in letters of gold. It appears that 
when the fatal beam fell upon the cage, on Thursday morning, three 
of the men were killed outright, two were carried a considerable 
distance down the shaft and wedged in amongst the rubbish, whilst 
the remaining three were suspended far above them comparatively 
unhurt, but in a frightful and appalling situation. One of these 
latter was a man named Watson, who, we learn, has recently been 
converted to Christianity, and who is enthusiastic with regard to his 
rehgious views. As he was hanging in mid-air, in the dark shaft, he 
heard two of his comrades. Sharp and Bewick, far below him, en- 
deavouring, amid the groans which their agony drew from them, to 
frame a few sentences of prayer to the Almighty. In an instant, his 

4 
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resolve was taken; he felt that, as a servant of the living God, he 
could not stay there without endeavouring to console his fellow 
sufferers in their dying hours; and, leaving his own comparatively 
safe position, he seized the slender signal wire which ran down the side 
of the shaft, and by its means lowered himself completely down to the 
spot where the injured men were. He found both of them all but 
dead; but he had the satisfaction of remaining with them till their 
death took place, and of frequently engaging with them in earnest 
prayer. Such an incident as this is one of the noblest the pen of the 
historian can record. Men unthinkingly court death upon the field 
of battle, and are applauded and rewarded by their fellows; but here 
is one who calmly and deliberately puts his own life into such 
jeopardy as it is fearful even to contemplate, for the purpose of ad- 
ministering spiritual consolation to his dying companions. Is there 
no Eoyal Humane Society to meet a case like this? Nor is this by 
any means a solitary instance of the spirit which animates all. In 
various ways it has been indicated from the beginning. As we were 
standing to-night by the side of Mr. Humble, the energetic and devoted 
under-viewer, who has never since the accident deserted his trying 
post, a quiet-looking man stepped up to him and said, — " Master, 
if ye want a man, I'se ready to volunteer; I've been working down 
at Whitley Pit, and any time, night or day, ye want my services, 
you're welcome to them." Mr. Humble thanked him; and the 
applicant, having learned that no one would be required during the 
night, moved slowly away, disappointed apparently that his services 
were not accepted. 

Mr. Coulson, the celebrated sinker, is still below. Although an 
old man, he is seemingly determined to stand by his post to the last. 
He went down early this morning, and ever since he has been actively 
superintending the work as it goes on. Under his invaluable direction, 
everything possible will be effected. Hopes are now entertained that 
during the night an end will be put to all suspense, for things are still 
progressing, and a few hours must, unless an unexpected obstacle be 
met with, bring something decisive. All the authorities express them- 
selves confident that no Uves can have been lost as yet. In addition 
to air and water, there was in the pit a large supply of oil, and some 
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corn in the stables. At the worst, there is a chance of the men being 
able to get at some of the horses, upon which they might subsist. 
Some apprehension is, however, felt, lest the boys should have suc- 
cumbed beneath the trying influences of their confinement. We must, 
however, hope for the best, though few who merely read the hurried 
records of these long hours, can imagine how wearying it is to do so. 

Twelve o'clock. 
Hope at last, thank God ! The men have, for the last five hours, 
been labouring without intermission at the clearing of the shaft. 
They have met with many obstacles on their way, and the faUing of a 
part of the wall has stopped them sadly. About two hours ago, 
however, in answer to their own repeated calls, the dreary despair- 
engendering silence which, for thirteen hours had been preserved by 
the imprisoned men, was broken, for a feeble but distinct " jowling " 
was heard from below. Since that time the responsive cries from the 
unfortunates have been repeated; and, thus inspirited, every one is 
working with redoubled vigour. By Mr. Carr and Mr. Humble it is 
considered impossible that any communication can be made between 
the searchers and the sought before five or six o'clock to-morrow 
morning; so that another dreary night must pass away before any- 
thing decisive can be known. In the meantime everything has been 
prepared, under the able and indefatigable superintendence of Dr. 
Davison, for the reception of the prisoners immediately on their 
release. Ambulances, stretchers, hot tea, brandy, blankets, etc., are 
all at hand in abundance; and in every cottage in the village similar 
preparations have been made. Whether they will be as extensively 
needed as they are provided, is a question that yet remains to be 
solved. The neighbourhood of the pit is now very quiet. Fires are 
lighted all round the base of the heap ; and beside each are clustered 
groups of worn-out men — many of whom have never been in bed 
since the occurrence of the accident — vainly endeavouring to shield 
themselves from the pitiless east wind which is blowing in from the 
sea with a bitterness that is almost unbearable. All, however, are 
patiently awaiting the result, which they scarcely know whether to 
dread or to hope for. On the platform at the mouth of the shaft, only 
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a few persons are gathered together around one of the fires. They 
are Mr. Carr, the viewer; Mr. Humble, the resident viewer; Mr. J. 
Taylor, Dr. Davison, and the representatives of this journal, and one 
of its daily contemporaries. Still standing patiently beside them are 
a few subordinates, who are repeating the signals as they are received 
from below, attending to the lamps, etc. Greatly as all are encouraged 
by the tidings, if, indeed, it can be called tidings, received from below, 
there can be little doubt that other six hours at least must elapse before 
the lost ones can be rescued, and by that time many of them will have 
been in confinement nearly eighty hours. 

SUNDAY MOENING. 

Five o'clock. 
Another night, the third which has passed since the accident, is 
slowly wearing away, and we are still waiting. Little has transpired 
during the night, and the men are getting on very slowly. There is 
one good sign, however, the " jowHng " from the prisoners has been 
repeated during every shift ; so that it is evident they are still keeping 
up their hopes. Great obstructions, however, lie in the way of their 
deliverers. A large quantity of the stone wall which lines the shaft 
has fallen, and added itself to the mass of rubbish which blocks it up. 
The rest of the wall has become so insecure that it has been found 
necessary to remove a great part of it; and the consequence is that 
the labourers have been thrown back several hours in the progress of 
their work. Such events as these exercise a most disheartening in- 
fluence, but they do not for a moment stop the labours of the seekers. 
All round the pit-heap the watchfires are still burning ; and the patient 
waiters, looking more solemn and despairing than ever, are clustered 
near them. They have stood the severity of one of the bitterest 
nights we have had during the present winter; and as yet show no 
signs of giving in. Now and then there emerges from the gloom the 
figure of a female, who, after another sleepless night, has come forth 
to learn the news. Her face, as she hears how little has been done 
to save those whom she so tenderly loves, assumes an aspect which 
can never be forgotten by those who have once seen it. One thing, 
however, is noticeable with regard to the women. Whenever they 
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come amongst the workers or the waiters they are treated with a 
silent and respectful sympathy, that speaks volumes for those who 
tender it. These men, rugged, uncouth, and wayward in their dis- 
positions as they generally are, have become, for the moment, knights- 
gallant, as gentle, and as courteous as the stainless Bayard himself. 
In the rude cabin, to which we have so often already alluded, a scene 
worthy of the genius of Salvator Rosa may be witnessed. A blazing 
fire is casting a vivid light upon the toil-stained men who surround it, 
clad in the strangest and most unpromising garments, and whose 
countenances are tell-tale indexes to the thoughts that fill their minds. 
They have been waiting for their own shift all the night through, and 
are still as patient as ever, 

Mr. Coulson, who came up late last night, has just gone down 
again; it is highly probable that he will be able to devise some means 
to enable the men to get on faster with their work. At present, they 
are busy with the timber which is lying athwart the shaft, and which 
it is both dangerous and difficult to attempt to remove. The work 
becomes more and more exciting as it progresses. Great numbers of 
visitors are expected to-day from the surrounding districts, and the 
carpenters are engaged in erecting barriers to keep them off the places 
where the men are engaged. 

Noon. 

A bright, beautiful Sabbath morning has come to us ; but in the work 
that is going on around there is little evidence of the sacred nature of 
the day. The labour of removing the debris in the shaft is going on 
as steadily and earnestly as ever ; but alas ! since the fall of stone last 
night, very little progress has been made. The bucket of a pump, 
which leads from the open seam to near that in which the men are 
supposed to be, has been the object of much fruitless labour. It was 
at first supposed that, by removing the bucket, provisions might be 
forced down the pipe to the men below. Now, however, the plan has 
been rejected as untenable, and the whole energy of all parties is 
directed towards removing the mass of rubbish intervening between the 
brave band of deliverers and the hapless men whom they seek. The 
work, however, has been dreadfully retarded by the slip of stone in the 
night; and the "shift" which has just come up report still more 
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unfavourably of the progress made. A conference of all the viewers 
on the spot was held this morning, at a cottage close by, for the purpose 
of considering whether the present operations should be continued, or 
whether there was a chance of any other project being more successful. 
After a lengthened and serious discussion it was resolved that it would 
be worse than anything else to attempt to carry out some other plan, 
as the time taken in effecting the change, and making th'e necessary 
preparations, would prove a fatal barrier to its success. A unanimous 
opinion was expressed that the present mode of work was the best that 
could possibly be pursued ; and all, therefore, that can be done is to go 
on as heretofore, patiently and perseveringly. One point is now striven 
for with eager earnestness ; and, when it is reached, it is probable that 
we shall be able to foretell the fate of those below. A few feet only 
below the spot where the men are now working in the shaft is a small 
platform, used for repairing the pumps. This platform is believed to be 
standing; and it is hoped that, if this be the case, there may be such a 
hollow beneath it as may enable the men, almost immediately, to get 
into the Yard Seam, in which the prisoners are confined. It- is expected 
that the platform has supported the rubbish, and that there is little or 
none beneath it for a considerable distance. Of course, if this be the 
case, a few hours must decide the fate of all who are in the pit. They 
have repeatedly " jowled " during the day, by striking the metal pumps, 
and at one time their voices were actually heard ; it is, therefore, evident 
that they are still alive; and, indeed, they have at times been heard 
working beneath, evidently clearing the rubbish away upwards. If 
the supposition as to the platform is a correct one, they will be set at 
liberty in a few hours, if not — the consequences will, we are assured, 
be very serious. All now upon the platform wear a very serious 
aspect; for it is well known that a short time must decide the fate 
of the 204 poor fellows who are dying beneath our feet. The neigh- 
bourhood of the pit-heap wears, however, a very different aspect. 
An immense crowd is gathered all round the base of the mound on which 
the buildings stand, watching the working of the engines, and chatting 
and talking as if it were some curious spectacle they were witnessing. 
All along the line of the Blyth and Tyne Eailway, which passes within 
a dozen yards of where we stand, an unceasing crowd of people is 
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streaming towards the colliery. Men, women, and children are in the 
group ; and they have come from all parts of the country to gratify their 
morbid curiosity. The trains which have arrived have brought vast 
bodies of visitors from Newcastle, Blyth, and Shields ; and it is computed 
that not less than twenty thousand persons have visited the scene of the 
calamity during the day. The "Hastings Arms," the only inn within 
a couple of miles, is literally swarming with visitors, passages and 
staircases being alike impassable; and, with a callousness that is 
positively shocking, all are -drinking, joking, and enjoying themselves 
as if they were out upon some holiday. The scene is altogether a 
striking one, and we trust it may be long ere another such Sabbath 
desecrates this district. Quite distinct from the ordinary visitors are 
those who are waiting for the release of the friends they love. They 
are gathered together by themselves; and their .feelings must be deeply 
wounded by the heartlessness displayed by the strangers around them. 

One o'clock. 
Mr. Couison has just come up, and he reports pretty much as might 
have been expected. He says, "We have 4 feet to go straight 
through before we teach the bucket platform ; when we get there we 
hope there may be very little more rubbish. It is 15 feet to where 
the men are from our present position ; and we've heard them ' jowling ' 
four times this morning." Mr. Coulson further thinks that it will take 
at least four or five hours to reach the platform ; and, under the most 
favourable circumstances, other four to get to the men themselves. 
" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick :" happily, however, these dis- 
heartening news are not known to any except those connected with the 
management. A report has got about that the men may possibly, even 
probably, be reached within an hour, and, under the influence of this 
report, great relief is felt. It is, however, totally untrue, although it 
is propagated and believed at the very mouth of the pit. It is amazing, 
indeed, how little the people here know of what is really going on. A 
dozen ridiculous and impossible stories are related, even upon the 
platform, of things that are said to have occurred. One story is to the 
effect that one of the gentlemen present had fallen down the shaft. 
We mention it now only to allay any uneasiness which such fictions 
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might occasion amongst the friends of those who are here, assisting by 
their advice and in other ways. There is not the slightest danger of any 
such accident, nor indeed of any other, provided the spectators exercise 
the slightest possible amount of caution. 

The following gentlemen are upon the ground : — Mr. Fryer, viewer, 
Teams Colliery, Newcastle; Mr. Pearson, foreman of Hawks, Cniwshay 
andCo.'s;Mr. Pringle, of the same firm ; Mr. Dixon, engineer at Messrs. 
Hawthorn's; Mr. Johnson, engineer, Mr. Sanderson, viewer, and Mr. 
Marshall, engineer, of Seaton Delaval Colliery; Mr. Potter, owner and 
viewer of Cramlington Colliery; Mr. Crone, West Moor Colliery; Mr. 
Hurst, Backworth; Mr. T. Y. Hall; Mr. M. Dunn; Mr. Eamsay, 
Walbottle; Mr. G. B. Forster, Cowpen; Mr. T. E. Forster, Seaton 
Delaval; Mr. Maddison, Burradon; Mr. Cochrane, Elswick; Mr. Mun- 
dill; Mr. Jobling, Bebside; Mr. Middleton, Bedlington; Mr. W. R. 
Horseley, engineer; Mr. George Golightly, engineer; Mr. W. Watson, 
Newcastle, etc. Dr. Davison, Dr. Pyle (Earsdon), and Dr. Gibson 
(Birtley), are also present. The first mentioned gentleman has been 
upon the spot ever since the accident occurred and has arrsfnged every- 
thing for the reception of the men. Dr. Pyle has also been frequent 
in his visits. 

Five o'clock. 
Another shift has come to an end, and there are still some unfavour- 
able symptoms. A fresh giving way of the stone in the shaft-side 
has taken place; and the men are thus once more retarded. In about 
an hour from this timo it is hoped that the workmen will get at the 
regular d^,bris once more, and advance steadily onwards to an end. 
It is, however, considered that at the present moment we are no nearer 
obtaining the release of the unfortunate men than we were at this hour 
yesterday evening. Few can conceive the appalling nature of this 
simple statement. To us who have had to wait hour by hour spending 
the usually quiet Sunday in this unwonlcid taanner, the day has been 
long and dreary enough, but what must its unutterable horrors have 
been to the 204 captives immured in their living tomb ? And yet God 
only knows how much longer they must remain. The question of their 
ability to stand out much longer is seriously discussed by all, save the 
chief men upon the spot, who, happily, entertain a firm conviction that 
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they oiin resist hunger for a very much longer time than tliey have yet 
been inoai'oerated. Then, as to the air, the immense body of water 
falling into tho standage, and gradually rising, as it increases in volume, 
drives before it the fresh air in the pit, whieh, passing over the heads of 
the confined men, rises through the rubbish in the shaft. This is the 
only danger at present; of course, it can hardly be believed that every 
man amongst the 204 will be brought to bank alive ; but we would fain 
hope tliat the number who have succumbed to the terrible privations 
they are enduring is very small. 'Plie exeitement fell amongst those 
unmediately interested in the sad alTair inereasos, though despair may 
well have taken possession of the hearts of many. The crowd of listless, 
curious, unfeeling gossippers, who have swarmed round the place during 
the whole day, is now begim^ing to disperse. They have been kept out 
of proximity to the pit by a body of the t-ounty police, under the active 
and intelligent supervision of Mr. Superintendent Wookey. 

Nine o'clock. 

Tho accounts from the pit continue about the same. No eomrauni- 
cation can, however, be had with the men before four o'l'lock to-morrow 
morning, at the earliest. 

Mr. CaiT aJid Mr. Humble have been here during the whole of the 
day, and have throughout superintended the arrangements. They have 
beei\ ably assisted by Mr. Taylor, the cheek-viewer of the colliery. 
Too much praise cannot bo awarded (o Mr. Humble, for the unremitting 
attention he has paid over since the accident, to the work going on to 
save the men. 

MONDAY. 

Ten a.m. 

Again we have seen morning dawn without any tidings of relief 
for tho prisiuiers. Late last night the stone which has boon such a 
terrible bju" to tlie progiess of the workmen was cleared away, and since 
then there has been little trouble witli it. Inuuonse difficulty is experi- 
enced with tho rubbish, as so much of it consists of the timbei- of the 
brattice, which has become wedged together. In consequence of this, 
tlie progress made throughout tho night has been but small. Still it is 
progress, and we ai"e now further forward than we have been as yet. 
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The only chance of getting the men out to-day, however, lies in the 
statje of the dehris below the pump scaffold. If the scaffold has been 
carried away, the consequences will be most serious. There has not 
been the slightest cessation in the labour in the shaft since it was first 
organized ; and, during the night, the shift men have been too busy to 
pause to " jowl " down to the poor fellows below. What their condi- 
tion must be by this time, now that they have all been four days and four 
nights in the pit, cannot be imagined. 

Mr. Coulson has been as active as ever lately, in superintending the 
work below and above. Everything possible is done to facilitate the 
labour; in spite of all, however, there is so much uncertainty that it 
would be unwise to hazard any opinion as to the time that the lost ones 
may be relieved. 

A poor man has just arrived from the Potteries, in Staffordshire. 
He has a number of friends in this place, and hearing of the accident, 
has travelled all night for the purpose of ascertaining whether any of 
them are in the pit or not. He has not been here for sixteen years, 
and has just come back to his native place on this mournful occasion. 
Another poor creature, named Smith, whose son and grandson were 
down the mine looking at it at the time of the accident, has sat upon 
the heap ever since it happened. The bodies of the five men killed in 
the cage on Thursday were brought to bank about one o'clock this 
morning. 

Noon. 

There is at last a ray of comfort. Mr. Coulson, while down the 
shaft a few hours ago, saw some smoke ascending, and it is therefore 
certain that the prisoners have a fire lighted. If this be so, it affords 
great grounds for hope that a large number of the men are alive. They 
had near them the body of one pony, and they would be able to subsist 
upon it for a considerable time; whilst the bodies of several of the 
horses were undoubtedly within their reach up to yesterday afternoon 
at any rate. The sinkers have recently effected a great work in shoring 
up the stones of the wall, which have hitherto done them so much 
damage, and now they cannot trouble them any more. They are, 
therefore, able to go straight ahead; and though they advance with 
torturing slowness, they do advance towards the desired object. A 
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spade was thrust down a crevice in the dehris, this morning, attached 
to a pole, and from the way in which it could be moved, it is confidently 
hoped that the expectations as to the pump door having stopped the 
rubbish are correct. Any way, an hour or two more will put all our 
hopes and fears to the proof; and, as may be imagined, all here are 
strained to the utmost in anticipation of the result. Everything is 
prepared for the reception of the men ; in every cottage beds are ready, 
and at the school house there is a large supply of tea, soup, jelly, 
preserved beef, etc. When a communication is established through 
the furnace drift into the Yard Seam, where they are confined, tea will 
be the first thing taken down ; it will be administered to all, and those 
who require it will be detained and supplied with restoratives until they 
are in a fit state to come up. All this has been done under the direction 
of Dr. Davison, who has been most unwearied in his exertions on behalf 
of the unfortunate men. As the worthy doctor was going through the 
village this morning, he discovered that several of the families were 
actually in a state of starvation. He at once communicated with Mr. 
Hornsby, the relieving-ofEcer, and that gentleman, with praiseworthy 
promptitude, "lost no time in supplying the wants of all who actually 
required assistance. Thus far the men about the colliery, and, indeed, 
the women too, have borne up nobly under their sufferings whilst 
waiting for the rescue of their relatives. All have been quiet, patient, 
and docile as children ; even now, although there is a sickly pallor over- 
spreading their countenances, they hang about unmourningly, knowing 
that, despite the appearance of inactivity that prevails about the head of 
the shaft, every man whose work is of any use is exerting himself 
almost beyond his powers of endurance. The very quiet on the plat- 
form is one of the most unbearable things we have. It is dreadful to 
think that, while the work is going on slowly, steadily, and orderly up 
here, where there is no confusion, and seemingly no hurry, those below 
are enduring tortures unutterable. 

One o'clock. 
Mr. Coulson has just sent up word from the shaft that he expects 
to be at the men within twp shifts, or four hours. This is cheering 
intelligence, and we trust that it may prove correct. There are present 
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just now Nicholas Wood, Esq., James Easton, Esq., viewer, Hebburn, 
James Mather, Esq., South Shields, Hugh Taylor, Esq., Chairman of 
the Coal Trade, and other parties. 

Five o'clock. 
Again we have to record the falsification of fondly cherished hopes. 
There can be no doubt that the workers are very little further on than 
they were eight or nine hours ago. Mr. Coulson is still down the pit, 
and every effort is being made to push the sinking onward. The inter- 
ference of the beam is, however, dreaded, and it is even asserted that 
one of the bars connected with it has been found among the dehris. 
The workers are, as might have been expected, greatly dispirited. A 
large number of visitors from Newcastle were on the platform, but as 
they interfered somewhat with the movements of the signal-men, they 

were compelled to leave. 

Seven o'clock. 

The weary watchers, who have waited so long and so patiently for 
the glad tidings they expect, are still disappointed. This morning, when 
all around us presented so striking a contrast to yesterday — when there 
were no bustling parties of curious visitors streaming along the road — 
when, in place of the bright sunshine, the sky was leaden and cloudy, 
and a wretched sleety snow was floating down, every heart was, com- 
paratively speaking, light, and every face was hopeful. The thrilling 
words of Mr. Coulson, " We expect to be at them in a couple of shifts," 
brought up the shaft by a special messenger, flew with extraordinary 
rapidity from mouth to mouth, and once more the fire of hope, almost 
dead in many breasts, burned brightly. Now, however, as night is 
once more closing in, and as the merely curious are leaving by the 
crowded trains, a deeper gloom is settling upon the faces of the watchers 
than has ever appeared there before. They have watched, and 
watched, and watched, day by day, night after night; and numbers 
have never known an hour's sleep since Thursday morning. Some 
have never deserted the bleak pit-heap ; and all carry such a load upon 
their hearts as they can ill bear. Mr. Coulson has been up again; but 
this time his words are very different from the hope inspiring message 
of the morning. They are getting on, he says, but very slowly; and 
he cannot undertake to say when they can reach the captives. It is 
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the old story over again, and the eager anticipations which were excited 
for a moment are once more dashed to the ground. And so we settle 
down once more to the weary, oft-repeated work of watching and 
waiting. 

It may not be amiss, whilst we have — ^for the first time almost since 
our arrival here — a few hours to spare, to give a short descriptive 
sketch of the place which is now a centre of the deepest interest to all 
the inhabitants of the British Isles. The pit is situated close to the line 
of the Blyth and Tyne Eailway, and within a stone's throw of the 
Hartley Station. All the buildings are surrounded by, and, indeed, 
appear to be erected upon a huge pit-heap, composed of stone and other 
useless substances, wrought in the mine. The first object that attracts 
the attention of the visitor, as he .climbs up this heap, are the gins which 
are used in lifting the material gathered by the sinkers m the shaft. 
Eound these are always standing a number of men ready to assist at any 
moment in turning them; for, as the work is continually going on, it is 
impossible that the wearied horses can keep up with the demands upon 
their strength. Not far from these are the boilers of the now useless 
pumping-engines ; and again, at the other side of the heap, are the 
joiners' and the smiths' shops, and a small engine called " the jack," 
also used in hauling up materials. It is here that the greatest number 
of the hapless waiters congregate, for it is in a measure sheltered by 
stone-heaps and the great engine-house ; and it has also the advantage 
of being the way to the " staple," down which the sinkers are 
lowered to their work. Here they cluster in anxious groups; 
and it would rend a heart of stone to see the longing eyes with which 
they follow every man as he disappears down the shaft, and the breath- 
less interest with which they watch the coming of returning shifts, and 
learn the varying success with which they may have met. Passing this 
painful spot, we may scramble up a heap of coals to the iron platform at 
the head of the shaft. Here a curious sight is presented. In the back- 
ground is the yawning chasm, black and dangerous looking, down which 
the nighty beam fell with irresistible force. Huge timbers, torn and 
twisteS like pieces of paper, evidence, in a small degree, the violence 
and the frightful velocity with which the fatal mass of metal dropped 
through the air ; otherwise there is little about the appearance of the 
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place to distinguish it from an ordinary pit-mouth. Standing here, 
beside the huge fires, which cast a brilliant light upon the scene, and 
diffuse an uncomfortable warmth, are the superintendents at "bank," 
as the place is called. These are Mr. Humble, the resident viewer, 
who has hardly known what sleep is since the fatal occurrence ; and now 
and then Mr. Forster, jun., Mr. Carr, and Mr. Taylor. Close by Mr. 
Humble, hstening at the mouth of the pit shaft, are two signal-men. 
Occasionally a totally unintelligible shout comes up from the workers 
below, — ^the lights of whose candles may be dimly seen far away down ; 
but it is instantly interpreted, and repeated by the signal-men, who 
cry out in strange hoarse tones, "Bend up the jack," "Lower the 
gin," " Heave up the crab," as the case may be. Then a rumbling 
sound is heard, and one of the three ropes passing down the shaft 
moves slowly in obedience to the call. Upon the correctness of these 
signal-men the lives of aU the workers below, and consequently, of the 
prisoners too, constantly depends. A single false word would be more 
fatal here than in the case of a ship flying close past a rock-bound coast. 
Just behind the shaft is the lofty engine-house. Entering this, and 
climbing up the staircase past a perfect labyrinth of machinery, we 
come at last to the remaining portion of the broken beam. The whole 
beam was of the enormous weight of 43 tons; and that portion now 
lying somewhere or other in the shaft weighed 21 tons. By a little 
exertion we may obtain a perfect view of the iron at the point where it 
was broken off. To our inexperienced eyes, several suspicious-looking 
flaws appear. It has, however, been examined by the best judges in the 
North of England, and has been pronounced as fine a casting as could 
possibly have been had. How, then, has it broken? That is a point 
which must be discussed at the inquest; but there are many theories 
afloat upon the subject. The most feasible and generally received is 
that the pump spear, an immense ii'on beam going down the staple, 
has broken ; and, by the jerk, fractured the beam. Leaving the engine- 
house, we find the adjoining building, a rude wooden cabin, in which 
the men on shift congregate. Here, too, it is that the result of each 
shift is first made known ; and it is consequently regarded with anxious 
eyes at the end of every two hours. At the farthest end of the platform 
is the house containing the crab-engine; while upon the front side 
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opposite to all the other buildings, are a number of spouts. Such is the 
platform in its general state. During the day, it is usually crowded 
with visitors of all descriptions; engineers and publicans, town coun- 
cillors and clergymen, all being represented. At night, however, it 
is deserted, and left in the possession of the old company of watchers ; 
and the public is only represented by a few shivering and worn-out 
reporters. Here, then, this fearful tragedy is being played out. Years 
hence, the place will have a terrible interest in the eyes of all. 

A hundred suggestions have been made as to the best means of 
communicating with the unfortunate captives. It was at first seriously 
proposed that the other end of the fractured beam should be turned 
round upon the axle on which it worked, and cast into the shaft, in the 
hope that its ponderous body falling upon the obstruction would clear 
it entirely away. This plan was, however, too dangerous to be 
attempted. To-day a telegram has been received from a Mr. Hill, of 
Bristol, advising Mr. Humble to bore a small hole down the shaft 
through the ddbris, and by means of it pour soup down to the men. 
Mr. Hill and all others who propose this plan, may rest assured that, 
had it been feasible, it would long ago have been attempted. There 
are, however, difficulties in the way that prevent anything of this kind 
being done. After many an anxious consultation, the united opinion 
of the most eminent viewers of the day is that the only practicable plan 
is that adopted by Mr. Coulson, and all, therefore, that can be done is 
to work it with the utmost possible vigour. 

The bodies of the five men killed on Thursday have been taken to 
their homes. None of them were much disfigured. The inquest will 
be opened to-morrow, at the Hastings' Arms. We would take this 
opportunity of earnestly impressing upon all curious persons to abstain 
from visiting the spot to-morrow. A grim battle for life and death is 
going on here; and no listless, talking idlers are wanted. They will 
only obstruct the work, and do a great amount of harm, while it is 
impossible that they can gain any correct information for themselves 

upon the spot. 

Nine o'clock. 

The news assumes a more cheering aspect. The work has been 
going on steadily for some hours, and has been advancing better than 
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could be expected. As the men go on they rejoice to hear a falling- 
away of the rubbish underneath them. This shows that there is a 
hollow space. Another hour, or at the most two, must decide the 
dreadful question of the fate of the 204 prisoners. ' As may be believed, 
the most intense excitement prevails. 

^ Ten o'clock. 

It is impossible to conceive the impatience.-<sii*;n which all are waiting 
for the inteUigence which is so near at hand.. The very he&rt sickens 
and the hand palsies as we write these lines, and anticipate a dreadful 
conclusion to our long and painful watch. We fear that there is now 
no benefit to. be derived from withholding some information we have 
possessed from the first. The "jowling," so often distinctly heard 
up to 8 a.m. on Saturday, ceased then. Since that time the ' ' jowlings 
heard have been so indistinct that they may easily have been caused by 
the falling away of some of the rubbish below. This was known to a 
very few from the first ; but all were desirous to put the best face upon 
everything, and the fact of the "jowling" being responded to was 
only too readily accepted. 

Eleven o'clock. 

We have had an exciting incident. The men waiting outside have 
just come up in a body to ask why they were not told everything. 
They little know the mercy that prompted reticence. Mr. Ooulson at 
once, however, offered to let two of their number go down the shaft; 
and, two having accordingly been chosen, they have just gone down. 

Midnight. 

We have just witnessed a scene outside quite in keeping with all that 
has taken place in this sad affair. As we stated in our last despatch, 
the men, after long and patiently waiting for some decisive information, 
at last became impatient, and proceeded quietly up the bank to demand 
some further intelligence. Two of their number, Charles Gallagher 
and John McLeod, having been chosen by their comrades, were readily 
allowed to go down and inspect the pit on their behalf, in order to 
report correctly to them. While they were away, the dense mass of 
watchers were in a perfect agony of impatience. Looking down at 
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them from a small bridge running from one platform to another, such 
a scene is presented as defies description. The crowd, madly moving 
in a body, like caged hyaenas, are swaying to and fro by an irresistible 
impulse. Now and then some one amongst them cries out in hoarse 
tones of discontent, and asks where the men are who have gone down? 
Someone replies from the bridge that they have not come up yet ; and 
again, an agonized shudder runs through the people. At last, however, 
the deputation return. In a moment, a deadly silence reigns, and a 
sea of upturned faces is revealed by the flare of the watch-fire. One 
of the two men stepped forward, and said, in clear distinct tones, 
" Men, we have been told that there is stythe at the bottom. Now, 
we've been there; and there is none. There's water enough to drown 
a man, but no stythe." A low sound, that can better be compared to 
a growl than anything else, came from the crowd; and then Mr. Baker 
Forster, speaking from the bridge, said "There is no fear for the men, 
if it is not for the stythe, and I can see no stythe ; but let me tell you the 
truth,— I fear there is some." A man in the crowd cried out, "Is it 
true that they ' jowled ' yesterday morning?" Mr. Forster again 
spoke, and told them that they had; that Mr. Wilkinson had told him 
so, and he would not have told him a lie. Some further conversation 
ensued; and at last it was announced to the people that Mr. Humble 
himself should report to them once every two hours. This seemed to 
content them, and they once more relapsed into their silence. It seems 
now uncertain when the prisoners will be got at. The searchers are cer- 
tainly near them, and any hour now they may reach them. The 
searchers feel certain they will get at them in twelve hours; but we 
fear that we cannot send any further tidings by this despatch. 

TUESDAY MOENING. 

Three o'clock. 

It seems as if some fatal bar was hanging over all the efforts made 
to relieve the prisoners. The work is still going on, but seemingly we 
are as far off the long-desired object as ever. A hole has been made 
right through the debris, and it has recently been so much enlarged 
that a man could be forced through it. The mere operation of squeez- 
ing a man through the aperture has been productive of but little good. 
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He was able to see nothing, and alas ! to hear nothing. If there be a 
single living soul in the pit, which, in spite of all our fondly-cherished 
hopes, is highly problematical, it might have been reasonably supposed 
that they would have been heard either " jowling," or making a noise 
of some sort. But now let the men work never so heartily, let the 
noise which they make be never so great, there is no response from 
below; all is one dead, dreary, blank silence. The hole of which we 
have spoken is never kept open very long at once. It is in the lower 
corner of the sloping plateau of rubbish, and, whenever any portion of 
the obstruction is removed, it closes. This is, however, rather en- 
couraging than otherwise, though when this weary work will really be 
brought to an end we cannot venture to say. Already we have foretold 
so many hours at which it might be hoped that we could cease our sink- 
ing labours, that we dare not make any further predictions, seeing that 
they, too, may be falsified. All that we can say is that things look 
hopefully as to our getting to the furnace drift very soon, but the great 
and real ground for apprehension is in the ventilation of the pit. Many 
doubts are expressed as to the stythe, and some are positive that the 
smoke which we had hoped came from a fire, lighted by the prisoners, 
is nothing more than the noxious miasma that has done its fatal work 
amongst them. Those who hitherto have looked with a sanguine eye 
upon the affair are now sad and serious, whilst the less hopeful are 
on the borders of despair. Mr. Humble has just been, in accordance 
with his promise, to communicate the result of the two hours' shift to 
the waiters. He said to them, ' 'The work has gone on favourably, and 
the hole is considerably larger; there is a fair hope of the next shift 
getting on still better." "What about the stythe?" asked one of the 
men. "I asked no questions and I heard no complaints," was the 
cautious reply. A shrill, high-toned female voice next exclaimed, 
' ' Are they all alive ?' ' but any answer to the enquiry was drowned in a 
chorus of exclamations of " Oh, they don't know that," from a host 
among the company. Poor fellows ! the momentary rebellion of last 
night has entirely subsided, and they are once more passive and uncom- 
plaining. It is a bitter night, the snow is lying on the ground and 
flying through the air, but no one will move away, and there is hardly a 
woman in the hamlet who is not on the spot. 
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SEEIOUS ACCIDENT TO THE WORKMEN. 

Four o'clock, a.m. 
While we were sitting penning the above lines, an incident of a 
truly appalling nature happened. A man ran up to the platform and 
cried out, " All the men are alive; they've got the shaft clear, they're 
all safe." The few sleepy watchers awoke in an instant, and a rush 
was made to the shaft mouth. Hardly a moment had elapsed, how- 
ever, before the hopes of all were rudely and terribly dashed to the 
ground. How the strange rumour had at first originated is not known, 
but just at the moment at which it was propagated, a signal of distress 
was received from below, and on one of the men being quickly borne 
up, it was found that there had been a great fall, and that the shaft was 
almost, if not entirely, clear ; but at the same time came the paralyzing 
intelligence that a deadly gas had, immediately upon the fall taking 
place, rushed up the shaft, and by its insidious influence more or less 
injured all the men. The intelligence was soon visibly confirmed, for, 
a few minutes after, one of the self-devoted sinkers was led to the little 
cabin, staggering between two of his comrades, who were endeavouring 
to support him. Anqther, and another came, whilst others were carried 
off, some of them totally insensible, to the blacksmith's shop. One 
man was carried away past us on an ambulance. He seemed to be in 
a deadly sleep. His face was pale, his eyes shut, and his hands lying 
listlessly before him. Merely to look at him, it might easily have been 
supposed that he was a lifeless body. Drs. Davison, Ward, Nicholson, 
and Ambrose were at once in attendance upon the sufferers, and by 
their means they were quickly restored to consciousness. Some of them 
were indeed very slightly injured. The names of those affected by the 
gas are : — 

Mr. William Coulson (son of the master-sinker). 

Richard Wilson. 

Richard Dickson. 

John Little. 

Matthew Dunn. 
Of course, this unhappily created an immense excitement. The com- 
mon supposition was that it was the stythe that had at last burst up, 
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and that, consequently, there could not be a living man in the pit. 
Nothing definite was known about it, however, and as the staple was 
quite unusable, owing to the gas, an attempt was made by Mr. Coulson, 
and his man Emmerson, to make their way down the regular shaft in 
a basket as far as they could go. They were, however, speedily com- 
pelled to return, and a stop was thus put to all progress at once. A 
conference of viewers, engineers, etc., upon the spot was at once held. 
There the quality and nature of the gas was first discussed. It was 
found to be carbonic-oxide, a very deadly gas, produced by the burning 
of coal, and formed of equal parts of carbon and oxide. There can be 
no doubt that the originating cause of the accident has been the burn- 
ing of the furnace in the pit, which cannot have been extinguished as 
was generally supposed. But whilst a very deadly gas, it is a very light 
one, and hopes are therefore entertained that it was only rising to the 
top of the shaft, and of the Yard Seam, and that the men down the mine 
will have been able to get to some place of safety, where the air was 
purer and of better quality. Of course, this is merely a problem that 
time alone can solve. In the meantime, some very eminent persons 
connected with coal mining announce their opinion that there are yet 
hopes of our getting at the men alive, at any rate in part. The course 
which it has been determined to adopt in working the shaft, will, we 
regret to say, necessitate considerable delay. A brattice is to be put 
down from the High Main to the Yard Seam. Last night, when a very 
slight accident, of a nature similar to that which we now record, 
occurred, a telegraphic message in anticipation of the present result 
was despatched to some colliery near, where just such a brattice as is 
wanted may be had. It is expected that it is now on its way here ; it 
will be very quickly run up, or rather down, and the whole work com- 
pleted within a very short time. When this is done it is expected that 
there will be little difficulty in getting into the furnace drift, and from 
thence to the place to which it is imagined the men retreated when they 
were assailed by the noxious vapour. 

Seven o'clock, a.m. 

We have just seen Mr. Atkinson, the Government Inspector of 
Mines fox Durham, and Mr. John Taylor. Both gentlemen seem con- 
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fident that there is yet great hope for the prisoners. The lightness of 
the gas would naturally cause it to rise upwards, and it would, there- 
fore, necessarily be first met with when sinking. If this be so all may 
yet be safe. It is, however, but right to say that things wear a most 
gloomy aspect, and hope seems to be dead in the hearts of nearly all. 

Eight o'clock, a.m. 

The brattice will be proceeded with almost immediately. It is to 
be made of canvas, and there is a part upon the spot, the rest will be 
got from Seaham Colliery. It is to be dropped down the shaft and 
fastened upon rollers as the men go down. 

Noon. 

The people here have hardly yet recovered from the terrible shock 
they have received from the sudden cessation of all work at the very 
moment that their expectation stood most a-tip-toe. From beginning 
to end the whole of this sad affair has been distinguished by a most 
extraordinary number of unforeseen accidents which have once and 
again thrown back the deliverers at the very moment that they expected 
to accomplish their mission. The disappointment of the morning, 
however, exceeds all others in point of magnitude and bitterness, and 
not a few, when it occurred, felt inclined to give up the work as fruit- 
less. Not so, however, the leaders in it. They, with a promptitude 
and despatch beyond all praise, set themselves to work, almost as soon 
as the great disaster happened, to remedy it. Now the pit has resumed 
its wonted appearance, and the hideous scenes witnessed around it last 
night seem to be nothing more than the creations of a ghastly dream. 
The labour is again progressing, and once more the old familiar sounds, 
"bend up the jack," "heave down the crab," etc., are heard, whilst 
all are busily employed in endeavouring to get the canvas brattice or 
screen ready in the shortest time possible. The effect of this apparatus, 
when erected in the pit, will be to cause a draught down one side, which 
will drive the gas up the other, and thus the pit will be at once open 
to the men. It is now given out that the brattice will be completed 
within two or three hours, and the men reached in at most two shifts 
later. We have, however, all waited so long, have all known so long 
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what it is to be put off with unsatisfactory promises, which have never 
yet been fulfilled, that we receive with incredulity the promises so freely 
lavished. There is, indeed, little need to make any promises now. 
One after another, all the hopes of the leaders of the party have been 
utterly and entirely baulked, often in the most extraordinary and un- 
expected manner, and now we seem to be just hanging despairingly to 
chance. As might have been expected, the people generally took the 
news of this morning's disaster very badly. They had, however, 
managed somehow to get an inkling of the true state of the case last 
night ; for at that time Wilkinson, one of the chief sinkers, made the 
hole through the debris. He at once put his head down to it, and the 
consequence was that he inhaled a quantity of the carbonic-oxygen 
which so nearly killed his comrades afterwards. He was brought to 
bank at once, but when placed upon the platform he staggered like a 
drunken man, and required the attention of the doctor till he was 
brought round. This directly caused apprehension to run in a new 
channel. The smoke from a fire, said to have been seen during the 
day, was, in a great measure, explained, as well as the cessation of the 
jowling. Of course, this enlightened the sinkers as to their danger, and 
a telegraphic message was at once dispatched to Seaham for a canvas 
brattice, which they trust may arrive in the course of a few hours. 
They are thus not quite so unprepared as might have been the case. 
This morning a cat was sent down the pit to a great depth. After stay- 
ing there some time it was brought up, and then found not to have 
suffered materially. It was "stupid" and silly, hardly able to stand, 
and seemingly intoxicated. This shews that the gas is still in full force, 
and we regret to say that it greatly weakens the chances in favour of 
Mr. Atkinson's theory of a mere surface stratum of the carbonic-oxide 
gas. 

One o'clock. 

Mr. Coulson is just going down the pit again. The brattice is not 
in, and he goes against the advice of the medical men, for the purpose 
of seeing what can be done. Great preparations are being made by 
means of fires at the head of the staple, to create a draught ^to lead 
away the stythe, which is so bad that it is impossible to get within 18 
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feet of the spot where the men were working. The shaft, which was 
considerably damaged, is being repaired. There seems to be no hopes 
whatever of saving the lives of the 200 lost ones. 

Two o'clock. 

Mr. Coulson has decided not to go down for the present. Part of 
the canvas brattice has just arrived by train, and is now hauled up upon 
the platform ready to commence operations. The saddler has arrived 
to stitch it, and all necessary preparations to carry on the work with 
the utmost despatch possible have been made. The brattice will only 
run from the High Main to the Yard Seam, and the staple will serve 
the same purpose for the rest of the distance. The curious arrange- 
ment of large iron pipes, and fires blazing into their very mouths at the 
head of the shaft, produces a strange effect. They are, however, said 
to be doing an immense amount of good in clearing away the gas. The 
work will be slow and monotonous, but comparatively safe, and as it 
will be to-morrow morning at least before the Yard Seam is reached, 
we shall not be able to announce further progress until then. Very 
few authorities here continue to hold out any hope of our coming upon 
the men alive. In the words of one of the chief men upon the place, 
" The case is as bad as it can be." 

Eleven o'clock, p.m. 

Mr. Coulson and his assistants have continued their operations with- 
out intermission since our last report was sent off. They commenced by 
making a tunnel from the staple from the High Main, over one of the 
boiler furnaces at the mouth of the pit, to transform the staple into the 
upcast shaft, in order to get power, so that the air may not change its 
position, and get into the down-cast shaft. They have also erected an- 
other power, which is a waterfall in the main shaft. They have done this 
by collecting at the High Main 150 gallons of water per minute into a 
wooden box. Of the two powers above-named, one is appHed to the 
boiler furnace for the upcast shaft, and the waterfall for the main or 
downcast shaft. They have also commenced with the canvas brattice, 
at the High Main, and have got about five fathoms downwards, towards 
the Yard or middle seam, where the prisoners are supposed to be. 
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They have thus displaced an equal quantity of the gas. It will be from 
twelve to four o'clock to-morrow afternoon before they can get to work 
in the Yard Seam, to make the road towards getting the prisoners out. 
By that time, it is thought, the men will be very nearly reached. The 
time occupied in effecting this would have been a little shorter, but they 
found one of the buntings was injured at the place where the middle 
set of pumps are situated ; and, for fear of further damage, they were 
compelled, in consequence, to suspend the pumps by means of four 
chains from the High Main. This would necessarily cause a little delay, 
but it would make the shaft more secure in ensuring the safety of the 
men engaged in the operation of clearing the shaft. It is intended to 
carry the canvas brattice down to the Yard Seam, so that the gas can 
be cleared off while they are fixing the chains to the pumps. The new 
trough for the waterfall is in full operation, and working most satis- 
factorily. So also is the tunnel from the staple to the furnaces. An 
additional power is also gained by the impure air going over the fur- 
naces into the chimney. While the tunnel was being prepared, the 
main shaft, which had been injured by the falling beam, was thor- 
oughly repaired to the High Main ; and at that point they commenced 
with the canvas brattice. All this shows that the work has gone on 
very rapidly; and had not the repair of the main shaft been a heavy 
undertaking, the work would have been very much advanced. They 
have now reached to a depth of 55 fathoms below the surface. 

Half-past Twelve, a.m. 

The change of shift-men has just taken place. The men who have 
come up report that everything is still proceeding as well and as satis- 
factorily as possible. With respect to the fate of the prisoners, it may 
be stated that there is an immense extent of workings in the pit, and 
that in these there may still be air. The gas which has come away, 
and is now coming through the upcast shaft, is carbonic-oxide of the 
worst description. It is very light in specific gravity — much lighter, 
indeed, than atmospheric air. A naked candle will burn in it equally 
as well as in pure air; but its effects on animal life are not felt until 
it has nearly proved fatal. Dr. Eichardson and Mr. Browell, analytical 
chemists, of Newcastle, visited the pit this afternoon, and experimented 
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upon the gas, but without leading to any practical result. A telegraphic 
message has been received from a gentleman, at Manchester, offering 
to supply any quantity of one-foot tubing free of expense. With respect 
to the water at present in the pit, it is supposed that it is not much 
above the low seam. It is supposed that the middle seam is only 
partially filled with gas. The work will be continued throughout the 
night without intermission; but many hours must elapse before any 
satisfactory results can be accomplished as regards the recovery of the 
prisoners, whether dead or alive. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Ten, a.m. 

Our last night's watch has not been so dreary as the preceding one. 
Busy men have been at work all through the silent hours, pushing on 
the process of bratticing with the greatest possible rapidity. They have 
now got the brattice itself completely into the shaft ; it is not, however, 
secured, and that is at present engaging their attention. As they 
proceed they still suffer from the stythe, and several times during the 
night the men have been brought up considerably affected by it. As 
they push the brattice down, however, the gas, of whatever kind it 
may be, goes down before them, and they are thus, to a certain extent, 
protected. The furnace at the mouth of the shaft, too, upon which 
Mr. Ramsay expended so much labour yesterday, is doing its work 
admirably. It is computed that it is now throwing down into the pit 
10,000 feet of fresh air per minute. The men are now busy almost at 
the very spot where their labours were so ominously arrested yesterday 
morning; and they are, therefore, very near a solution of the mystery, 
unless some other accident should occur. A party of viewers, mining 
engineers, etc., consisting of Messrs. Telford., Sanderson, Baker 
Forster, Marshall, Cole, and Lowther, are waiting now in readiness to 
go down the moment the furnace-drift or the Yard Seam has been 
reached in safety, for the purpose of searching for the lost men. They 
trust that they will be called upon to do their painful duty about two 
or three o'clock this afternoon, when, of course, a very short time will 
settle the whole question. Their work will be one of great danger, but 
they are as fully prepared to encounter that as any one can be. Mr. 

6 
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Forster has indeed been several times down the shaft since the accident 
from the stythe. Things thus far look hopeful once more, and several 
of the eminent men upon the spot still cling to the idea of life being 
preserved. Speculation is, however, useless, and only serves to tor- 
ment us. A theory has been broached by some that the stythe from the 
pit arises from dead bodies and exhaled breath. Chemical evidence, 
however, refutes this ; and we also learn from the same authority that 
there is a chance of fresh air being still found in the pit in a sufficient 
quantity to support a few lives. Again, during the night we have had 
an emeute amongst the impatient heart-sick watchers outside. The 
suspense they are enduring can scarcely be conceived, and they made 
a call for Mr. Baker Forster about two o'clock this morning, and de- 
manded the latest intelligence. The news he gave them was encourag- 
ing so far, and again the suspended bulletins are being issued. Not 
content with this they have taken possession of the approaches to the 
platform, in order that the merely curious may not be allowed an 
opportunity of delaying the work. This is an excellent precaution, as 
we have suffered too much already from such obstructives. They have 
waited another night, and, as well may be imagined, are worn down 
to little more than shadows; now, however, they seem to know, and 
expect the worst. God help them all ! 

Eleven o'clock. 

The aspect of things about the pit is somewhat different from that 
at any preceding period since the accident. A certain system now 
prevails, and men who have scarcely ever laid down since Thursday 
morning are now regularly relieved, and able to obtain the rest which is 
so necessary. All, however, are still waiting on anxiously, and every 
assistance that is required is readily to be obtained. Mr. Emmerson, 
the intrepid assistant of Mr. Coulson, laboured in the shaft and out of 
it, continuously, from Friday morning up to late on Monday night, with- 
out once getting an hour's sleep. During the whole of that time, like 
every one else, he was buoyed up by the hope of almost hourly reach- 
ing the prisoners. On Monday night he lay down in a neighbouring 
cottage, and obtained a brief repose. At three in the morning, how- 
ever, as the really critical moment arrived, he was once more at his 
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old post, and within an hour of the occurrence of the appalling disaster 
with the stythe, he went, at the most terrible risk of his own life, down 
the shaft to try and throw a stream of water, at that time trickling down 
its sides in small quantities, into one great body, in order that it might 
carry with it a certain amount of air. Many delays took place before 
this was accomplished. It is now, however, effected. When the 
furnace-drift is reached, the brattice will be so placed as to brattice it 
all in, carrying a draught thereby into the Yard Seam, and then the 
actual opening to it being reached, it is expected that it can be safely 
entered. 



EXCITING NEWS— THE MEN'S TOOLS FOUND. 

Half-past Eleven. 

Further news of great importance has arrived from below. The 
brattice is so far completed that a short time ago, Emmerson, and two 
men named Davison and Burn, went down lower than ever. The 
former came to the long and earnestly sought furnace drift, and forced 
himself into it. Not a sound or sight of any kind, however, did he 
perceive. After looking by the flickering light of his candle, for a short 
time, he found two axes, a saw, and a back-skin, evidences that the 
poor wretches had been labouring at that spot in endeavouring to effect 
their own deliverance. He saw other tools, and also perceived that the 
obstructing timbers had been cut and hacked as far as it was possible 
for any one to reach them from below. Just as he had secured the 
articles enumerated above, he felt that he was being overpowered by 
the deadly gas. He was forced, therefore, at once to leave, and for 
some time after coming to the surface, he was so much exhausted as 
scarcely to be able to speak. The men who were waiting for him at 
the bucket door were also very much affected by the great heat and 
stythe. On examination it was found that the axes and saw belonged 
to two of the buried deputy overmen, John Sharp and Thomas Tranent. 
Great confidence has been felt ever since the accident, in the ability of 
the latter man. , This is evidence that that confidence was not mis- 
placed, but that he has been doing all he could to recover the men. 
They have evidently been driven by the bad air into some part of the 
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workings. They may yet be there alive. In anticipation of such a 
result, a special engine has, this moment, been despatched to Blyth, 
for all the medical men in the place. The exciting news has caused 
an immense sensation amongst all here. We have just seen the axes 
and saw. They are all rusty, and bear no marks of recent usage. The 
back of one of them bears evidence that it has been used in " jowling." 

Twelve o'clock. 

Mr. John Taylor, Mr. Emmerson, and Mr. C. Hewitson are just 
going down in order to report as to the condition of the pit. K all 
goes well, another shift must do it, and we are forcing ourselves to 
hope for the best. Dr. Nichol, Dr. Ambrose, and Dr. Henry Ward 
will be sent down the shaft the moment the men are got at, dead or 
alive. Mr. Coulson is down superintending the progress of the 
work. Upon the platform there are none except those whose presence 
is absolutely necessary, and the reporters. It is a damp cold morn- 
ing, and a heavy rain is faUing, but the heap is still surrounded by the 
people from the village, the very sight of whose pale, fixed counten- 
ances is more than painful to the observer. Of course, the infor- 
mation we have given above will show that now the air is the only 
obstruction to an immediate entrance to the Yard Seam. It is 
dreadfully tantalizing, after struggling so long with a visible and 
substantial foe, to be stopped now by so impalpable an enemy. Still, 
however, it is one that can be overcome with certainty by proper 
means, and the news brought up by Emmerson is highly encouraging 
in one respect. The absence of any men dead or alive in the furnace 
drift, is in itself to a certain extent very encouraging. It shows at 
least that the stythe did not come upon the hapless prisoners unawares, 
but that they had time to escape from its immediate vicinity to some 
of the other workings. This will also account for all cessation of 
the jowlings since Saturday morning. While writing, we are informed 
that Mr. Humble has also gone down the shaft to inspect and report. 
The doctors go down in the following order, two at once : — Dr. 
Ambrose, of the Endeavour; Dr. Lambert, of Seaton Delaval; Dr. 
H. Ward, of Blyth; and Dr. Nichol, of Bebside. They are at 
present putting on their dresses. Dr. Davison and Dr. Ward, sen.. 
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are on the platform, and have perfected all their arrangements. Drs. 
Smith and Trotter, of Blyth, have just arrived by the special engine. 
The two Misses Eichardson, of Newcastle, have come to the spot as 
volunteer nurses. The Lord Bishop of Durham and the Eev. Mr. 
Hitchcock, his chaplain, have just arrived, and are going to visit the 
cottages of the men. The Eevs. E. Anchor Thompson, C. H. Banning, 
and J, H. Eutherford, of Newcastle, have also been here to-day and 
yesterday. Amongst those now present are Mr. Nicholas Wood, Mr. 
DagHsh, of Hetton; Mr. Cuthbert Berkeley, Marley Hill; Mr. T. Y. 
Hall, Newcastle; Mr. Atkinson, Government Inspector, Durham; 
Mr. M. Dunn, Government Inspector, Newcastle, and others. 

Two o'clock. 

A workman has just come up, and he reports that, before long, 
they will be at the furnace drift. The ventilation is becoming better, 
and when the Yard Seam is reached the door leading to it will be at 
once removed, and a draught thereby caused. 

Half-past Two o'clock. 

Nothing new. Hope still continues as to the existence of some of 
the men. Two or three hours is the limit of time at which the prisoners 
may be reached. 

Four o'clock. 

Mr. Humble, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Coulson have just come to 
bank. Their report once more thickens the gloom overhanging us. 
They state that they were down the furnace drift a certain way, but 
found the air so bad that they were compelled to retreat. They found 
some of the tools belonging to the unfortunate men. They could not, 
they state, go more than 3 or 4 yards, in consequence of the 
gas, which makes it impossible that anybody can live in such an 
atmosphere. They also found the shaft and the sides of the drift so 
much fallen away that they will require to be timbered, and the venti- 
lation improved, before anything more can be done. 

A meeting of pitmen has just been held. A resolution, expressing 
confidence and gratitude for the efforts now being made to release the 
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prisoners, was passed; and a strong wish was expressed that two men 
might be permitted to go down and report. They have accordingly 
just gone. 

DISCOVEEY OF THE BODIES. 

News of a heartrending nature has come at last. It confirms 
our worst fears, disappoints our faintest hopes. William Adams, 
one of the brave shift-men, has just come up. When he was on his 
shift, undaunted by the previous failure of the other parties, he re- 
solved to force his way to the Yard Seam. Accompanied by two 
companions, whose names we have not learned, he went through 
the ,clack door, and got along by the pumps to the furnace. They 
went along the drift till they came to the furnace itself, and there they 
found the bodies of two of the entombed men. Pushing their way 
along, at great danger to themselves, for the air was yery bad, they 
managed to get to the long-sought Yard Seam. Here they opened 
a door, and found more bodies strewn in all directions. Walking 
over them they came to another door, which they also opened; and 
when they got there, they found the bodies, to use Adams' own words, 
" thicker and faster." In all the ghastly company not one spark of 
precious life remained; all had lain down and died. The smell was 
dreadful; and as they had learnt all that was wanted, the brave fellows 
came back again. As Adams himself says, ' ' It was a heart-breaking 
sight." He also says, " No one need blame anybody for delay; it's 
an awful, dangerous road we went." Some time will be required 
before any of the bodies of the lost ones can be brought out. As 
yet, the people around the heap have not heard the news, but they 
know that something has occurred, and once more their excitement 
is frightful. On the platform all the long-cherished hopes having for 
ever vanished, there is a revulsion of feehng which words will not 
describe. 

Five o'clock. 
Adams is about to go down again ; he thinks that if he had a safety 
lamp he might go much further. After they had got to the Yard Seam 
they found the air cooler and better, and the further they got the 
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better the air was. The bodies were lying closer and closer, none in 
each other's arms, but side by side. They think they saw about 
fifty. All were considerably swollen; but the men on the furnace 
were dreadfully swollen. It appears that there had been some diffi- 
culty about getting a man to go down, when Adams at once volun- 
teered. It was the first time he had been in the shaft. The work 
is, of course, still going on, and some even now pretend to hope that 
there may be a few of the men alive, far away in the workings. The 
people have just learned the intelligence. They do not show much 
excitement now. All seem too much worn-out for that. Painful 
scenes, are, however, momentarily occurring. 

Half-past Five o'clock. 

Mr. Humble has just sent up for more men. The work of remov- 
ing the bodies, therefore, seems likely to be commenced. Warned 
by this, we have just taken up a place in the " horse-hole," where 
the men who are being lowered down the shaft leave bank. It is a 
strange place. A long, crooked cavern, lighted by two huge fires, 
and cumbered by heaps of beams, chain cables, machinery, etc. 
Stumbling along this we come to the shaft itself, a huge, yawning 
chasm, black as pitch, which opens at our very feet. Around us 
are standing the shift-men who are about to go down. Scarcely had 
we written this brief description when Mr. Humble and Mr. Hall, a 
viewer from Trimdon, came to bank. Both were much affected by 
the air. When the former had had some tea, he exclaimed, in heart- 
rending accents, "Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! so many of my fellow creatures 
dead. Oh! my canny fellows." In answer to Dr. Pyle, who was 
attending to him, he said that they were all dead. Mr. Hall said that 
he did not feel the air bad till they came back to the shaft. It was 
not at all bad in the workings. They had been right into the great 
gallery of the Yard Seam, and had found all the men and boys. All, 
without exception, were dead : and were lying near the shaft, where 
they had waited so long for the help which never came in life. They 
were lying promiscuously side by side; but the boys of each family 
appeared to be clustered around their relatives. The corn-binns were 
empty; but in the pockets of the men some corn was found. It is 
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evident, therefore, that they were not starved. In addition to this, 
the pony, upon which so much reliance had been placed, was found 
dead, but untouched. It is, therefore, quite certain that the linger- 
ing horrors of a death from starvation were not experienced. So far 
we experience a feeling of relief ; but what a relief ! How long and 
earnest have been the labours to produce this result, how sickening has 
been the suspense endured ; and now we know that labour of all kinds 
has been in vain. The men have all been dead a considerable time, 
most probably since Saturday morning, when the actual jowling 
ceased, and the fatal stythe became perceptible. Sitting in the semi- 
gloom of the horse-hole, by the edge of the fatal shaft, and above the 
tomb of upwards of 200 beings, who a week ago enjoyed health and 
strength upon this very spot, we might well fancy that we were indeed 
sitting — as Nicholas of Eussia once termed such a place under far 
happier circumstances — at the very mouth of the infernal world ; and, 
in imagination, we may see written over the chasm the burning words 
of Dante — 

"All hope abandon, ye who enter here. " 

Hopeless indeed, is the scene ; and the ghastly details which are being 
now and then brought up to us, add to its horrors. One of the men, 
we are told, died hard. His hands were clenched, his body rigid 
and stretched back, and on his countenance might he read the name- 
less terror that foretells the coming of the mighty change — the change 
that comes to all, that is rapidly approaching each of us, but which may 
the great mercy of the living God prevent from again overtaking up- 
wards of 200 of His children, under circumstances as unspeakably 
horrible as those which it has been our ^dreary task day by day to 

chronicle. 

A Quarter-past Six. 

Mr. Maddison, of Burradon, and one of Mr. Coulson's sinkers, 
have just gone down. It is intended to bring the bodies to bank as 
soon as possible ; and, for this purpose, a number of new leather slings 
have been sent down. Word, has, however, this moment, come up 
that more air-boxes will be required before the fearful work is com- 
menced. Fearful, indeed, we may call it. Hours will be consumed 
in the business of carrying them up one by one ; and every moment the 
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wounds of the bereaved will be lacerated afresh. At present the 
orders of the men in the shaft are not to go further than the first door 
in, the seam. It is partly open, as the body of one of the men is 
lying between it and the lintel. 

Half -past Six. 

Mr. John Taylor, the brave and able check-viewer, has been 
speaking to the people from the platform. In mild, gentle, sym- 
pathising tones, he told them the dreadful news. As far as they had 
gone, he said, they found no live men. The numerous corpses were 
gathered together near the door. Some one in the crowd asked if 
they had been as far as the staple? He repHed that they had not 
as yet; but they had gone as far as ever they could with safety. He 
then requested them to communicate the intelligence to any of their 
friends who might not be there. As yet they had waited patiently, 
and he trusted that they would continue to do so for an hour or two 
longer, when all would be finally settled. It was no use, he added, 
throwing away the lives of living men to obtain the bodies of dead 
ones; and, as yet, there was great risk of that, and several of those 
who had been down already had been brought up in a most dangerous 
condition. The intelligence fell like no thunderbolt upon the people. 
The shock was given on Thursday morning, when the dreadful news 
flew like lightning through the desolate village. Gradually, bit by 
bit, the noble fires of hope have sunk lower and lower in every heart ; 
and it is only the last uncertain flickering flame that has now been 
quenched. With a dead silence the people heard the words which 
told them that they were widows, orphans, or childless. Job, in all 
his calamities, could not have been more resigned than they; and the 
audible " God help them all," muttered upon the platform, was the 
only comment the address called forth. In the village, the grief was 
still, to a certain extent, exciting. Numerous visitors are sitting in 
each cottage ; and everywhere the old, old story of Job and his friends 
is repeated. Here we see Eachael weeping for the children who 
have been torn from her bosom by the ruthless hand of Death; and 
there, rivalling the violence of her agony, we find the wife who will 
never clasp again her husband's manly form. Now, we find the house 
from which seven have gone forth never to return; and here we see 
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the lonely home which has been deprived of the light of the counten- 
ance of its sole supporter, " and he was the only son of a widow." 
Troops of friends are here, administering in abundance all the con- 
solation which earthly means can afford; but far better, holier, and 
more enduring comfort is at hand. God's own servants, represented 
by the Bishop and the Curate, the wealthy Eector, and the humble 
Primitive Methodist preacher, are here, endeavouring, with noble 
earnestness, to pour the oil of consolation into the deep and sore 
wounds of the bereaved. All the highest orders of men have been 
at work during our six days' suspense. Able mechanics, Samsonic 
labourers, clever viewers, and skilful doctors, have in turn given time, 
talent, and strength to the great work. Now, however, their day 
is over, and their place is supplied by the Soldiers of the Cross, bent 
upon their own special God-like errand. 

Seven o'clock. 
We have once more witnessed in the "horse-hole" some dis- 
tressing scenes. The stythe in the shaft is very bad, and men are 
being drawn up every minute ill from its effects. The condition of 
the shaft itself is also very dangerous, as the stone is fa,}ling every 
minute; and the men who are in it are ^•isking their live^ fearfully. 
Under these circumstances, it has been determined to shore up the 
shaft before anything further is done towards getting at ,the bodies. 
At present it is like a quarry, being in some places 20 or 30 feet in 
diameter. It is said that there is a probability of the bodies 
being coffined before they are brought up. 

Half-past Seven. 
The two men who, by desire of the people outside, were sent down 
the shaft, shortly before the return of Adams, have just returned. 
It appears that, when the men demanded another inspection on their 
own behalf, these two persons, who are brothers, Eichard Boyd and 
Thomas Boyd, nobly volunteered to go down, and see all that could be 
seen. They have been down ever since; and have just this moment 
been drawn up to the *' horse-hole." When brought up, Eichard was 
suffering greatly from the effects of the stythe, but a little tea and a 
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sip of brandy recovered him. He then informed us of what he and 
his brother had seen. It appears that the hole by which they get 
through the rubbish is so small that they both " stuck " several times 
whilst in it. At last, however, on getting out, they managed to force 
themselves into the engine-drift, down which they went till they came 
to the furnace. They had to pass right over it; over the grating of 
the furnace, and either upon or near it, they saw the bodies of two 
men. One was a very big man. Both the others, as previously 
stated, were dreadfully swollen. They then went down into the Yard 
Seam, and right round its workings, further than anyone else had 
gone. The men were all, however, lying together, at least as many 
as they saw — and the number was upwards of 150 — as near the shaft 
as possible. There was a very bad smell, indeed, from the bodies. 
They had no appearance of having been starved; but all appeared 
just to have lain down and slept themselves to death. Only one or 
two seemed to have died hard; but it was quite discernible, from the 
appearance of all, that they had been dead some time. In the workings 
the air was fresh and good, there being no trace of stythe, or anything 
of the kind. When they had stayed as long as they were able, they 
returned; and, on coming back, Eichard was so overcome with the 
stythe that, had his brother not caught him and dragged him after him, 
he would assuredly have died upon the spot like the 200 who lay 
around him. Since they came up, others have been brought to bank 
in a precisely similar state. All seem to suffer more or less from 
the stythe, and on some ,its effects are very serious. We have just 
seen one man brought up who seemed to be raging drunk. He 
offered to fight, tried to take off his coat, and struggled violently when 
they endeavoured to hold him. After awhile he became qmet, and sat 
down, seeming to awake from some dream. Another man was 
brought up quite insensible, and rigid as death itself. Great exertions 
were required to awaken him ; and at one time it was even feared that 
death might supervene. Happily, however, he was recovered through 
the aid of the indefatigable doctors. From what we have been told 
by one of the men, it seems probable that the large body discovered 
beside the furnace is that of Tranent, the deputy overman, upon whom 
so much confidence was placed . It will be remembered that Emmerson, 
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when he was down this morning, discovered an axe and saw belonging 
to this man. Had he gone a Uttle further he would have found the 
body itself. It seems highly probable that he was staying there, 
occupying, as it was always said he would do, the post of danger, for 
the purpose of communicating with those above by " jowhng," when 
the deadly sty the overcame both himself and his comrades. With 
regard to the other men, nothing is known. They have not as yet 
been personally identified ; and it is feared that that may be a work of 
considerable difficulty, as any longer stay in the pit will cause the 
rapid decomposition of the bodies. With respect to the time of their 
death, various theories are broached. The most generally believed 
is that the cessation of " jowls," and the ominous stythe perceived on 
Saturday morning, indicate the time at which the consummation of the 
catastrophe occurred. Others, again, assert that the great fall of 
stone on Saturday night, by shutting up every crevice in the mass of 
rubbish obstructing the shaft, was the primary cause. Either way, 
there is only speculation to go upon as yet. It is, however, to be 
hoped that some record of their fatal imprisonment may be discovered. 
Tin cans and tinder boxes have, in similar cases, conveyed such 
intimations ; and it would be sad if none could be had now. A curious 
rumour was current amongst thQ spectators this afternoon : we only 
mention it because it may reach Newcastle. It was asserted that the 
first person to reach the bodies was a London diver, supposed to be 
upon the spot. Nothing can be more false than this. Adams was 
the first man to ascertain the actual occurrence of the most appallingly 
sudden calamity which the British Isles have known for many years. 
He goes^ however, under the cognomen, of " London Will," and so 
the mistake appears to have arisen. 

TELEGEAPHIC MESSAGE FEOM HEE MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

During the hurry and bustle caused by all the exciting events of 
the afternoon, we have omitted to state that, about two o'clock the 
following telegraphic message was received by Mr. Charles Carr from 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, whose own sore bereavement 
has taught her to feel more deeply than ever for the trials and sorrows 
of others : — 
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Gbnbbal Gebt, Osborne, to thb Vibwhe, New Hartley Colliery, Shields. 

" The Queen is most anxious to hear that there are hopes of saving the poor 
people in the colliery, for -whom her heart bleeds. " 

To this most kind and gracious naessage, the following reply was 
returned almost immediately by Mr. Carr : — 

"There are still faint hopes of the men, or a portion of them, being 
recovered alive. " 

At a later period of the evening, a second telegram was forwarded 
to Osborne, stating that upwards of 100 had been found dead, and 
that there was no hope of recovering any live man. This act of Her 
Majesty shows the intense interest which she has taken in the sad fate 
of the hapless beings now lying dead beneath our feet. 

Nine o'clock. 

Again we have had a movement among the poor beings around 
us. It is, however, right to say that it is chiefly the friends of persons 
in the pit, who have come from a distance, who are the disturbing 
parties. They have had a meeting at which they complained of the 
course pursued by Mr. Coulson, stating that he was not going the 
right way to work. That gentleman at once told them that he wished 
for nothing but the common end they all sought; that his remaining 
there would do no good to him, and that he would gladly give up his 
post to anybody else. The proposition, however, was at once re- 
jected; and it was decided that he should go on with his plans as before. 
These are, first, to secure a proper ventilation, as men may at any 
moment sleep to death when in the shaft; and next, to put the shaft 
itself into a state of safety. At least 15 hours will be consumed 
in this work; it will, therefore, be that time before anything can be 
done towards getting out the bodies. The work will be, of course, 
proceeded with at once. There are now fewer people upon the pit- 
heap than there have ever been since the accident. All day long 
the platform has been jealously guarded by a body of men, who would 
only allow workpeople, viewers, and reporters to go upon it. This 
was a most proper and highly necessary step. A great number of 
men of eminence in the mining profession have been upon the spot 
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to-day ; but while we are standing in the Awful Presence, such minutisB 
lose all their interest. Most of the watchers around the heap have 
now gone home. There they must sit in their sorrow, meditating upon 
the ways of that mysterious Providence which, in its all-seeing wisdom, 
permitted 200 men and boys to leave their homes just one week ago, 
and unconsciously to enter that which was to them the Chamber of 
Death and the Gate of the Eternal World. Again and again have 
their hopes and our hopes been excited, and again and again have 
all hearts been thrilled by the maddening thought that within 100 yards 
of us this vast multitude of living men were entombed beyond the 
reach of human aid; now, however, all is over. The sickness of 
disappointed hopes has given way to the almost relief of despair ; and 
the silence which reigns above is almost as great as that which hovers 
over the place of death itself. 

Ten o'clock. 

All the medical men, save two, have left the spot. Most of the 
viewers, etc., who have been present throughout ,the day are also 
gone; and now the scene is again quiet. The work is going on pretty 
much as before. All spirit in its progress is, however, lost. There 
is nothing now to hope for, and the men are, of course, very unwilling 
to risk their lives in merely seeking to gain the dead bodies of the 
lost ones. Still, however, a strong sense of duty impels the managers 
forward; and no time whatever is lost in getting further down. It is 
intended to remove thoroughly, and at once, the debris now blocking 
up the shaft ; and an entrance will then be effected by the Yard Seam 
itself, instead of by the perilous way of the furnace drift. When 
this is done, there will not be so much danger in removing the bodies, 
though the work will be both a diflScult and disagreeable one. 

Midnight. 

The men are busily employed making a huge circular rim of wood 
called a crib, for the purpose of securing the shaft. Mr. Baker Forster 
has been engaged in collecting blankets, sheets, etc., for the purpose 
of holding the bodies ; and a gentleman has just left for Newcastle, to 
obtain additional material. It will be afternoon, at any rate, before 
the bodies can be brought to bank. 
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THURSDAY. 

Ten o'clock. 

The work in the shaft has been progressing pretty favourably 

during the night. The men are engaged in levelling the plateau of 

debris below the Yard Seam, in order that the cribs may be put in. 

The carpenters here and at Seaton Delaval have been exceedingly 

busy preparing the huge circular cribs, and two of them have been 

fixed in the shaft. There have been, during the night, several very 

heavy falls of stone, etc., and it is a perfect marvel that none of the 

labourers have been killed. The stench from the dead bodies has 

been so horrible during the night, that every man who has come up 

at the end of his two hours' shift has been quite sick. There is little 

danger, however, of stythe, as the ventilation is gradually improving, 

and it is confidently anticipated that the bodies will be got out by three 

or four o'clock. One hundred pairs of gloves have been sent for to 

Newcastle, for the men who will have to handle the corpses, as they are 

so much decomposed. All the colliery carpenters in the district are 

busy preparing coffins, which will be sent down the pit for greater 

convenience. The lids will be kept off for the purpose of identification. 

Half-past Ten. 

Another mass meeting has just been held. Mr. TurnbuU, a pitman 
at Cowpen, occupied the chair. After a little discussion a resolution 
was unanimously passed, expressing confidence in Mr. Coulson and his 
men. Thie people were urged not to crowd around the mouth of the 
shaft when the bodies were brought up. All was very orderly. 

Mr. G. B. Forster, Mr. Hurst, and Dr. Ambrose, were here all 
night. Mr. Taylor Eobson, of Wylam, is in charge to-day up to 
twelve o'clock. A crib is just going down. 

It appears that, during the night, the men have been very unreason- 
able, and, by insisting upon having men sent down again and again, 
they have actually stopped the work for fully twelve hours. This is 
much to be regretted. Dreadful scenes are occurring." Fathers coming 
to the shaft, almost frantic, to -seek their children, wives wailing for 
their husbands, and sons for their parents. It is a most painful scene, 
now that despair has finally settled down upon it. 
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During the night a portion of the drift at the head of the shaft was ' 
actually set on fire accidentally. It required some time and trouble 
to get it extinguished. 

10'45, a.m. 

It is now certain that the earliest date at which the bodies can be 
obtained is some time early to-morrow morning. 

Several persons have ventured into the fatal Yard Seam, but 
nothing fresh has been observed. 

SEEIOUS DISTUEBANCE AMONG THE MINEES. 

Noon. 

In the hurried and imperfect parcel which we despatched an hour 
or two ago, we made mention of the conduct of the bereaved around 
the pit heap. We regret to say that it has been, in some cases, scandal- 
ously bad, and that great danger and delay has, in consequence, been 
entailed upon Mr. Coulson and his workmen. There is no doubt that, 
on the whole, the conduct of the people has been very good : even now 
it is only in one or two cases that grief seems really to have turned the 
brain and disordered the mind. Now, however, there can be no doubt 
that some of them are most wickedly unreasonable. They wish the 
sinkers to go to the bodies at once, without a moment's delay, and 
commence immediately the work of bringing them up to the surface. 
Of course, this would be at present simply throwing away good lives 
after bad. The sinkers, headed by Mr. Coulson, have, through all this 
trying time, done everything that men in similar circumstances could 
do, in order to effect the release of the prisoners, or the discovery of 
their remains. Hour by hour they have gone down the shaft, taking 
their lives into their own hands each time, simply desiring to accom- 
plish the one great object for which all have striven so hard, and buoyed 
up by the hope of an issue which was never to be. Whilst there was 
the slightest chance of life being still amongst the captives, not one 
single murmur of any sort at the danger which they incurred was heard 
to fall from the lips of any one of these men, and no one was more 
ready to do all he could, personally, than was Mr. Coulson himself. 
Now, however, the case is different. They have succeeded in satisfy- 
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ing everybody that not a living thing of any description is to be found 
in the pit, and the only object to be gained is the speedy and decent 
burial of the 204 corpses which are decaying in the Yard Seam. No 
doubt, this is a most important object ; but is it one to attain which it 
is worth while risking additional life? Surely, the annals of Hartley 
New Pit are already black enough. Why should we stain them deeper 
for the sake of doing that which is absolutely trivial, compared with 
the heavy price that would most probably have to be paid for it. Under 
these circumstances, it will hardly be believed that threats have been 
made, openly and without the slightest concealment, by some of the 
mourners, to shoot Mr. Coulson, and to take the whole affair into their 
own hands. Late last night, one nian — ^we can speak no harsh words 
of him, for he has four sons amongst the lost — came upon the platform 
and acted in such a manner as shewed that grief had completely un- 
hinged his intellect. Had he not been restrained, he would undoubtedly 
have thrown himself headlong down the shaft. Others are nearly as bad, 
though the majority of the people, with that long-suffering which has so 
greatly distinguished them, are still quiet and patient. Mr. Coulson 
has, however, felt so much hurt by the rash and wicked conduct of 
these people, that he has told them, once for all, if he is not allowed to 
go on as he likes, he will be compelled to withdraw his men from the 
spot. He cannot go on as he has been doing, and have the present danger 
wantonly and uselessly increased. The consequence of these occur- 
rences was that the meeting, to which we have already briefly alluded, 
took place. It was held upon the side of the pit-heap, between the 
colliery village and the engine house. A dense mass of people were 
gathered together here, and, looking at them from a little distance, we 
might well have fancied that some country preacher was engaged in 
holding forth. One thing, however, was remarkable in the group. 
There was an almost entire absence of women. Those who were there 
had evidently come from a distance, prompted by mere curiosity. The 
bereaved females are now shut up in their own homes, alone with the 
grief which for the last week has been waxing greater daily in all their 
bosoms. The chair at this strange meeting was taken by Mr. Eobert 
TurnbuU, of Cowpen. He spoke to the men firmly but kindly. He 
told them the whole truth ; that the bodies were in a dreadful state of 

7 
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decomposition, and that they would absolutely require to be coffined 
in the pit. He pointed out to them the great danger which must be 
incurred if there v^as any crowding, or any confusion, when they were 
brought to bank, and he assured them that the lids upon the coffins 
would not be screwed down until all had been identified as far as 
possible. Then he urged upon them the absolute necessity of patience, 
assuring them that the shaft-men were doing everything possible to get 
at the bodies ; but that some delay must take place before it was safe to 
get them out. At the close of the brief but earnest address, a resolu- 
tion expressing confidence in Mr. Coulson, and stating that properly 
organized measures would be taken to identify the bodies, and prevent 
disorder, was proposed, when the chairman put it to the meeting. 
Almost every hand in the crowd, without exception, was held up. 
Looking at them then, it was only too easy to see that it was no mock 
ceremony through which they were going. Wan, pinched faces, on 
which the past week has written more lines of care than a score of 
years would have done under happier circumstances, forms withered, 
and attenuated, showing the effect of all the long and dreary night 
watches, were all around us, and there was a terrible earnestness when 
the right hand that spoke confidence in the men who have been labour- 
ing for life and death was held up. The result of this meeting has been 
that Mr. TurnbuU has communicated with Mr. Coulson, and the latter 
gentleman has willingly agreed to have a barrier erected, to keep all 
parties from needlessly approaching the pit at the moment that the 
corpses are being drawn out. The bodies will not, however, be fastened 
in their coffins until they are identified; and it is proposed that Mr. 
Humble and some other person, equally able to settle any point, should 
go down the shaft and identify all the bodies they can, writing their 
names upon slips of paper and putting them into the coffin. Of course, 
it is chiefly by the clothes that the dead will eventually be identified, as 
most of their features are dreadfully disfigured. This is particularly 
the case with the boys, who are all greatly swollen about the head and 
face. Upon this decision of Mr. Coulson being communicated to the 
men, they did not express themselves as perfectly satisfied. They wish 
each body to be brought to the barrier as it is got up, and the name to 
be called out, in order that any friends of the deceased who may be 
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there may have the opportunity of seeing the remains. • Whether this 
request will be granted or not is yet undecided. 

One o'clock. 

The men in the shaft are still very busy. A shift has just come up, 
and they report that whenever a fall of rubbish takes place, the stench 
from the bodies comes away very strong, and is for a time almost 
unbearable. The pit is now perfectly safe as regards stythe, the ventil- 
ating arrangements having completely freed it from all noxious gases. 
The only danger to be contended with is the insecure state of the shaft ; 
but that this is no trifling difficulty may be inferred from the fact that 
this morning a stone, weighing upwards of a ton, fell from the sides 
down the shaft. It is only by God's mercy that all the men then work- 
ing were not killed upon the spot. Considerable fears are now ex- 
pressed as to whether it will be possible to obtain all the bodies at 
present. Every minute the water in the shaft is rising higher, and 
before long it is certain that it must be up to the Yard Seam. If this 
should be the case, the bodies cannot possibly be recovered for several 
months, as the water will have to be pumped out first. There is now 
some difficulty in obtaining men to go down the shaft. The work is 
dangerous, and no lives are to be saved, and it is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that there should be some delay upon this point. It is, 
however, earnestly to be hoped that the labour will not be allowed to 
stand still upon such grounds ; every one is interested in its being now 
carried to a completion, though, alas ! the exciting hopes of saving life 
are for ever dashed to the ground. 

Half -past One. 

Another mass meeting has taken place, though happily for a differ- 
ent purpose than the last. The meeting took place on the same spot 
as the former one, but was much more largely attended, as there has 
been a large arrival of visitors by train. The chair was again occupied 
by Mr. Eobert TurnbuU. He stated that he had called them together 
to inform them that a meeting was to be held in Newcastle to-morrow, 
for th^ purpose of commencing a fund to support those rendered 
destitute, by this calamity. He asked if some people who were ac- 
quainted with the district would go among the cottages and get a 
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correct list of the widows and the children under sixteen. A committee 
was, after a little delay, appointed. The Eev. J. H. Eutherford stated 
that he had got a small sum of money, which had been collected im- 
promptu at a little meeting on the previous evening at Tyne Docks. 
He had brought it to distribute amongst the destitute. He fully con- 
curred in a meeting for relief. Mercy first; but he hoped that justice 
would come next, and that there would be the fullest investigation into 
the causes of the accident. The Lord Bishop of Durham and the 
Mayor of Newcastle have just arrived. Lord and Lady Hastings have 
this day sent a messenger to enquire into the state of the bereaved 
families, and to express their deep sympathy with them under the 
melancholy circumstances. An identification committee of twelve men 

has been appointed. 

Four o'clock. 

The scene presented by the neighbourhood of the colliery now is a 
very strange and striking one. On the platform there are fewer people 
than ever. The viewers and mining engineers who have been here day 
by day tendering their advice and assistance, now know that, for some 
time at least, their services will be of no avail; and they have not, 
therefore, been present at all to-day. The officials of the colliery, worn 
out by, their strained labours during the past week, are now endeavour- 
ing to obtain the rest which they so much require ; and there are there- 
fore few, save strange faces, to be seen. The place now is so quiet as 
to be very dispiriting ; and when we think of the awful tragedy played 
out upon this spot within the past few days, it is impossible to prevent a 
shudder running through the frame. All round the buildings, upon 
every accessible portion of the heap, immense crowds are gathered. 
Some of them belong to the village ; and we recognise faces we have 
known before amongst the patient waiters ; others are new visitors from 
the surrounding district. They are prevented from approaching too 
near the pit by a huge barrier, which has been run up with extraordin- 
ary rapidity. It is hard to say what it is that the merely curious are 
looking at. They stand in one dense mass talking softly to each other, 
and seldom moving from the same spot. Amongst them, plying their 
vocations with avidity and apparent success, are hot-pie men, and 
others, who are gleaning on the grim harvest field of Death. All along 
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the railroad they are coming up towards, the place, and every train that 
comes disgorges a fresh burthen of sight-seers or mourners, for the sad 
intelligence has drawn from all parts of the country numbers of persons 
connected with the sufferers. Many painful scenes are taking place. 
Women are weeping, and strong men are shedding tears ; and we see 
one poor woman who has just come by train, and who is advancing with 
a sad story. Her husband was one of the men who had gone down the 
pit for the first time upon the fatal Thursday morning. She is not aware 
yet whether he is amongst the killed; but, in a perfect paroxysm of 
' grief, she seeks the information from those who can give it, while she 
strains a wailing infant to her bosom. Alas ! her worst fears are real- 
ized, for she learns that she is now a widow, and that her husband's 
body is lying lifeless at the bottom of the shaft. Such scenes as these 
belong only to the deepest forms of sorrow ; they are only brought up to 
the surface by such tragedies as the accident here, and when they are 
seen they strike deep and sore into the hearts of the beholders. Turning 
away from the colliery, we walk along the short road which leads to the 
long line of cottages constituting the village. Here the same sharp 
pang is felt, for with scarcely one exception the clean, white blind in 
every window tells of the bereavement of the inmates. Looking at the 
sadly-desolated village, the full force of the calamity seems to strike 
one. It is there that it must be felt, it is these poor creatures who 
personally feel the loss which is a misfortune to the whole country. In 
one house after another, the bread-winner is laid low, the family circle 
is deprived of those who were its pride and hope, and helpless women 
and children alone sit round the lonely hearths. But as was the case 
yesterday, to-day again we see the Lord Bishop of the diocese passing 
on foot along the muddy road ; going from door to door, and carrying 
with him the only balm that can assuage the pain that all endure. And 
all around him, treading in his footsteps and bent upon the same errand 
of mercy, are men of different creeds and classes, for once bound 
together by the common bond of charity. Groups of friends from a 
distance are standing round the doors of various of the houses ; whilst 
sight-seers are passing by and peering curiously within. The whole 
spot, taken as a whole, is characteristic only of itself. The crowds of 
people might cause it to look like some merry-making : but if we went 
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amongst them, we would soon perceive how different it was from such 
an occasion. The stern and solemn faces of the bereaved tell theif 
own tale, and need no comment from any one. The men are still in 
possession of all the entrances to the platform; and they are carefully 
preventing all, save those whose presence is absolutely necessary, from 
going upon it. Numbers of well-dressed persons are coming up to 
them, hoping, by a carelessly assumed effrontery to be able to pass the 
vigilant janitors. They are disappointed, however, for the keepers of 
the entrances are no respecters of persons; and while they allow the 
meanest-clad man who has any errand to do to pass, they bar all 
entrance to the highest and most fashionably-attired idler. Amusing 
scenes are in this manner occasionally occurring ; but the men are to be 
highly commended for this most necessary measure. 

Five o'clock. 

There is little change to report. The workmen in the shaft are still 
progressing with their labour, and are getting slowly on. It will, how- 
ever, be at least twenty-four hours more before the bodies can be 

obtained . 

Eight o'clock. 

We have just learned the results of the melancholy labours of the 
committee, appointed at the mass meeting to-day, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the number of widows and orphans left dependent, owing 
to the death of their protectors in this sad accident. The total result, 
as will be seen from the following table, is a truly appalling one. It 
must be understood that only children under 16 years of age are noticed 
in the statement : — 

103 widows. 
257 children. 
27 sisters, supported by brothers. 

2 orphans. 
16 parents, supported by sons. 
1 aunt, supported by nephew. 
1 grandmother, supported by grandson. 

407 
Four hundred and seven poor creatures are thus deprived, at one 
fell swoop, of their only means of support, and are left to rely upon the 
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coldness of charity. Well may the British public rise to a feeling of 
the responsibility thrown upon it. Those who have been present here 
during the week will require no incentives to induce them to pour forth 
their treasure in so holy a cause ; and just let those at a distance reflect 
for a moment upon the extent of the calamity with which New Hartley 
has been visited. A whole district has been cast into mourning — a 
village is suddenly deprived of all its manly strength. Should any for a 
moment be inclined to draw back, they may well be shamed out of 
their selfishness or indifference by the recollection of all that has been 
done here, during the past seven days, for the relief of those who are now 
far beyond all human aid . Men have laboured , with their lives the while 
hanging by a slender thread, as few men have ever laboured before, 
to recover the lost ones. They have done all that men could do for 
those who were to many of them entire strangers ; again and again they 
have been ready to lay down their lives for their friends. Surely, 
then, we shall not appeal in vain to those who have only, in ease and 
comfort, read the story of the dreadful struggle between Life and Death 
which we here have been waging, to come forward and contribute their 
money to the sacred cause of mercy? We cannot believe that any who 
have heard of the great calamity with which our community has been 
visited, will withhold the help that is so much needed. It is a national 
loss that we have suffered ; and the nation must show that it feels it as 
such. Amongst the details of the statement given above, there are 
additional inducements to a liberal outpouring of alms. We hear of 
wives, numbers of them left near their confinement; of bHnd sons, and 
helpless daughters, and even aged parents, who have lost the only stay 
of their hoary heads. We might give these at full. We feel, however, 
that they would only harrow up the feelings of our readers; and we 
cannot for a moment conceive that that is necessary to induce their 
bounteous aid. 

ANOTHEE MESSAGE FEOM THE QUEEN. 

Nine o'clock. 

The following telegraphic despatch has been received from the 
Queen : — 
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" Sir Charles Phipps to Messrs. Carr. 

" Th© Queen has been deeply aflEeoted by the dreadful news from Hartley. 
Her Majesfty feels the most sincere sympathy for th© poor widows and orphans. 
Wliat is doing for them? I wil write by to-ndght's post. " 

In the absence of Messrs. Carr, the following reply was returned 
by T. E. Forster, Esq. :— 

"Measures have been arranged for the temporary relief of the widows and 
orphans ; and a public meeting is to be held in Newcastle to-morrow, to arrange 
for a permanent relief fund. There are 406 women and children left destitute. " 

At the meeting to-morrow, the list of those dependent upon charity 
for existence will be read. A public meeting is also to be held in 
Newcastle on Saturday, regarding which there is considerable 
excitement. 

Midnight. 

The work goes on as before. Mr. Coulson thinks that he will have 
the shaft completely ' ' cribbed and confined ' ' by about five or six 
o'clock in the morning. He will then commence at once to remove the 
rubbish now blocking up the shaft : and he thus hopes to be able to 
get at the bodies soon after. The coffins have already begun to arrive. 
The night is very wild ; and for the first time since the accident, scarcely 
anybody at all is upon the pit-heap. Grave doubts are expressed by 
some whether it will be possible to get the bodies at all, in consequence 
of the rising of the water in the shaft. 

FEIDAY. 

Noon. 

There has been very little to chronicle in our progress during the 
last twelve hours. The work in the shaft has been going on success- 
fully, pretty much as heretofore. The shaft is now entirely secured, 
and the men have now got down to the point from which they intend to 
send up the bodies. About nine o'clock this morning there was a 
sudden discharge of gas in great quantities. As it rushed up, its deadly 
fumes seized upon two of the workmen, and they had to be at once 
taken up. Happily they soon recovered. Mr. Coulson went down the 
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pit almost immediately, and found that the rubbish had fallen much 
lower, leaving the shaft quite clear. He opened a door at the High 
Main, and thus improved the ventilation, but the gas is still coming 
away somewhat badly, and the brattice must be completed before any- 
thing can be done. This, it is expected, will be effected about mid- 
night ; a platform will then be laid to keep the bad air from troubling 
the workers, so that no gas can escape from the Low Main. The 
bodies will then be brought up to the top. There are very few persons 
here at present, as the weather is very raw. The Bishop is again down, 
and visiting the cottages of the bereaved. Mr. Coulson supposes it 
will be necessary to brattice his way all along the Yard Seam, as he 
does not think the ventilation will be so good far in as near the mouth. 
The men have been very quiet throughout the night, the few mal-con- 
tents amongst them having been completely silenced. Mr. Mason, the 
incumbent of Earsdon, has been speaking to the men upon the pit-heap 
in reference to the matter of burial. He told them that he feared the 
churchyard would not be able to hold all the bodies, and by an order 
of Government no boiies at present lying in the place could be dis- 
turbed. He had communicated with His Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland upon the subject, and that nobleman expressed his wish to 
consult the feelings of the relatives rather than anything else, so that 
it is probable, if they wish for additional ground, His Grace will grant 
it. Mr. T. Forster suggested that the men should be buried as close 
together as possible. A committee of six was eventually appointed, to 
go and consult the feelings of the relatives upon the subject. There 
have been two streams of gas this morning, and the men are not able 
to remain down the shaft more than twenty minutes at a time. 

Two o'clock. 

There has been another fall of rubbish right away down the shaft. 
The Yard Seam is completely open, but the gas has driven the men for 
a time to- bank. Operations will be immediately resumed. 

Half-past Two. 
We regret to announce another disturbance among the men. One 
or two disaffected parties have commenced an agitation which has just 
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resulted in another outbreak. Mr. Turnbull had just gone down to give 
the report. Several of the crowd were dissatisfied, and one of them, 
Wm. McKie, who has a father and brother down the pit, volunteered 
to go down. He went on to the platform in a very excited state, and 
demanded to be allowed to go down. Mr. Coulson at once refused this, 
as he would stay the work and do no good. He then threatened to 
jump down. He was, however, secured and taken away. After this, 
another meeting of the men was held. Mr. Humble addressed it, and 
the result was that the men once more expressed themselves satisfied 
with Mr. Coulson 's arrangements. It is evident that it is only one or 
two men who are keeping up the agitation, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that those who cause so much trouble will be composed. 

Five o'clock. 

We are still performing our dreary and unenviable task of 
chronicling the history of this sad catastrophe. At present, however, 
all our materials seem so far exhausted that there is nothing of interest 
worth noticing. The work is going on as imperceptibly as ever in the 
shaft; men and women, greatly reduced in numbers, are standing 
around the pit-heap and on the platform. Mr. Coulson, a few. of the 
tireless doctors, and Mr. Baker Forster, seem to be sole masters. The 
number of visitors to-day has not been very great ; but we may mention, 
as evidence of the interest taken by the country in the catastrophe, that 
reporters from the Times, the Morning Chronicle, the Mining Journal, 
and a Huddersfield paper have been here to-day, while two artists from 
the Illustrated London News have been sketching various scenes about 
the place yesterday and to-day. The usual staff of Newcastle reporters 
is, of course, still upon the ground. 

The intelligence respecting the result of the meeting at Newcastle, 
and the amount of subscriptions raised, was received here about four 
o'clock. It was immediately communicated to the people outside by 
Mr. Turnbull. The announcement was received in silence; but it was 
easy to see, from their lightened countenances, that the gratifying news 
produced a comforting effect upon the bereaved. It is to be hoped that 
this is but a foretaste of the bounteous charity which the British people 
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— SO nobly headed by their Queen — will bestow in the present case. 
The work is now progressing so favourably that it is hoped that they 
will be able to bring some of the bodies to bank to-night. A melancholy 
sight is at present being presented at the base of the platform. Cart 
after cart, laden with black coffins, are disgorging their gloomy contents 
at the mouth of the horse-hole. They, perhaps, more than anything 
else, visibly exhibit the terrible nature of the loss which has been 
sustained. Standing by them, we have brought clearly before the eye 
the devastation the calamity has caused. It is a sad, a heartrending 
sight, to stand beside a single coffin, even when it does not contain the 
frame of one we dearly loved; but here we see two hundred charnel 
houses, each destined for an occupant, and though we may never have 
seen the face or clasped the hand of any of them, yet we cannot but 
look upon them as friends whom we have lost ; for have we not for the 
last eight days been fighting with them, and for them, a battle with the 
King of Terrors? and now that, exhausted and defeated, we sadly fall 
back from the conflict, is it possible that we can forbear a sigh as we 
see them carried off in the triumphant arms of their conqueror? But, 
in addition to these mute, black witnesses of death, living monuments 
of bereavement are ever to be met with. Go where we will, they still 
present themselves before our gaze. From north to south, men and 
women, filled with the gnawing anxiety which words will not pourtray, 
have come to learn if those they loved were in the fatal seam. Some 
very few have gone away happy, but many — alas ! how many — ^have 
learnt now, for the first time, that all their fears were realized. Yester- 
day, an old man named Yule came here from Glasgow, and found that 
he was childless; to-day we have seen wives and mothers, daughters 
and sisters, wend their weary way here from all parts, and receive 
sentence of bereavement. Well may great efforts be made to lighten 
this great grief. It has been our lot once and again to speak of the 
wicked and unreasonable conduct of some few of the mourners; we 
rejoice, however, to be able to give an instance, which has just come 
to our knowledge, showing a very different disposition. Yesterday 
evening, a meeting of the miners was held, the result of it being that a 
deputation, appointed by the men, waited upon Mr. Charles Carr, the 
viewer of New Hartley Colliery, to express to him the deep sympathy 
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of all the men with him in the great loss which he has sustained, both 
upon the present and a previous occasion. Such a fact speaks volumes, 
and is beyond all praise. 

Ten o'clock. 

The work is still proceeding in the shaft. The bucket door has been 
taken off, and the pumps are acting as another staple. The men have 
just now commenced again with the brattice. When that is put in, and 
the scaffold laid down, the work will be completed. The state of the 
air is much better now ; for, though there is some gas, it is not in such 
quantities as to inconvenience the men. The men, as they work, are 
standing upon a swinging scaffold, in order to save time, and they are 
getting on with great rapidity. An air-box has been put down the 
shaft to connect the pumps and staple. This has caused a very much 
better circulation of air. When the men get into the Yard Seam, all 
danger will be gone, and they will be able to work with ease and facility 
at removing the bodies. This will, however, owing to their decom- 
posing state, be a fearful piece of business. Every preparation has 
been made to get it as speedily and easily accomplished as possible. 
One hundred pairs of long-armed gloves have been prepared ; two huge 
barrels of chloride of lime are also ready, and the greater portion of 
the coffins, shrouds, etc., are upon the spot. A meeting of the sur- 
vivors of the men employed at the pit will be held to-morrow, for the 
purpose of appointing two delegates to represent them at the meeting 
to take place in Newcastle in the afternoon, and also to express their 
own sympathy with the widows and children of their deceased comrades. 
They, poor fellows, have been deprived of all their means of subsistence 
by the accident which has robbed their fellow-labourers of life ; but if 
they cannot add to the subscription list, they will, at least, contribute 
their sympathy for the bereaved, as during the past week they have 
contributed their labour for those they have lost. 

SATUEDAY MOENING. 

Six o'clock. 

The men have had to contend all through the night with their usual 
difficulties; this morning at last, however, we begin to see daylight. 
The end of the whole weary business, so far as regards the pit itself, is 
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approaching; for in at most three hours, the sickening duty of removing 
the bodies will commence. This work will go on very slowly, as not 
more than two bodies can be brought up at a time, so that more than 
twenty hours will be occupied in it. For the purpose of identifying 
the bodies, a party of men belonging to the colliery will go down with 
each shift. Not many men can go down at once on this sad duty, for 
there are only thirty-four workmen left connected with the colliery. 
While the bodies are being brought up no persons whatever, save the 
labourers, the doctors, and the representatives of the press, will be 
allowed to stand upon the platform. All coffins which contain identi- 
fied bodies will have the name written upon the lid; the rest will be 
left open for inspection. The night has not been marked by many 
incidents. About one hour ago the brattice was completed, and the 
scaffold is now being laid down. This is not a very long job, and after 
that the air will be allowed to circulate for a short time through the 
workings, and then the painful task will be commenced. The air has 
again been somewhat troublesome since last night, and two of the men 
were brought up considerably affected; the stench has also become 

almost unendurable. 

Half-past Ten. 

There is little new to report in this despatch. The whole of the 

work in the shaft is now finished, and Mr. Baker Forster, Mr. Coulson, 

and Mr. Humble are about to go down to inspect the shaft, see if it is 

quite safe, and the ventilation good. As soon as they return to bank, 

the coffins will be sent down, and the work of bringing up the bodies 

commenced. A large staff of medical gentlemen are in attendance to 

see that the bodies are pr9perly coffined; and, fearing the sad effects 

which might be produced by crowding corpses into small cottages, they 

this morning went to a number of the bereaved to beg of them not to 

insist upon receiving the bodies home. All, however, are so desirous 

of having them, that they would not accede to this request; and it is, 

therefore, to be feared that evil consequences may be the result. The 

funeral takes place to-morrow. 

Two o'clock. 

The frightful work of bringing up the bodies has now commenced. 
Instead of sending the coffins down the shaft, as was at first proposed. 
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the corpses are brought up just as they have lain in the pit, and coffined 
on the bank. The scene is a very frightful one, and will occupy a very 
long time. The men who ' ' ride ' ' with the dead men are being supplied 
with whiskey, to enable them to fulfil their ghastly duty. 

Midnight. 

The longest road has an ending, the most dreary day a nightfall; 
and so, at last, we approach the closing scenes of the tragic history of 
the Hartley New Pit catastrophe. To-day, in truth, has been dreary 
and horrible beyond most other days which anybody here has ever seen. 
It has been a day to sicken the heart, curdle the blood, and cast over 
the mind the dark pall of a ghastly nightmare. From early morning 
to the present hour, it has been occupied in one sad task — ^that of raising 
the bodies of the hundreds of men and boys who, last Saturday, came 
by their death in the Yard Seam of this ill-fated colliery. Late yester- 
day evening, it was expected that the work of bringing up the dead 
would then be commenced in a very few hours, and great preparations 
were accordingly made for it. The night itself was suitable to such a 
task. A hoarse wind sullenly howled a solemn requiem over the 
sepulchre of the dead ; and the rain fell in fitful gusts upon the flaring 
watch-fires. All round the heap, the patient men and women who 
have been fixed to the spot so long, anticipating the final issue, waited 
solemnly and silently. But night was not fated to be the hour, for a 
bright and sunny morning had dawned before the work was commenced. 
It was quite evident, from a very early hour, that something out of the 
common routine of the last few days was about to happen at the pit. 
Some of the weary shift-men, coming into the cabin after their labours, 
were informed by Mr. Coulson that there was no more need for their 
assistance, and they went away congratulating themselves upon obtain- 
ing at last the rest they so much needed. Others of them were kept in 
reserve, in case of any unexpected emergency arising. At the base 
of the platform, the sad sight we noticed yesterday was again presented. 
One long deep country cart after another was drawn up at the stable- 
door and unladen of the coffins which it bore ; and at last a climax was 
reached by the arrival of a special train, conveying nothing but coffins 
made at a distance. These coffins were not, of course, highly polished, 
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nor were they yet like those at the lesser catastrophe at Burradon, mere 
white wooden boxes, nailed together in such a manner as hardly to be 
able to stand the slightest strain. All of them, though made of the 
commonest deal, were strong and substantial ; and all were neatly and 
decently stained with the deepest black. Some of them had been 
specially made for such bodies as could not be identified down the pit. 
The top of the lid turned back upon hinges, thus rendering the face 
entirely visible, whilst no other portion of the body was exposed to 
view. All these coffins, placed at first in the stables, were afterwards 
removed one by one to the iron platform at the mouth of the shaft. 
There they stood in dismal piles, covering every inch of space, and 
rising in tiers of three and four above the ground. The restless crowd, 
already beginning to wander curiously around the spot, was not long in 
discovering these funereal articles; and so they came in little groups, 
and stood near to where they were, prying at them earnestly, as though 
they expected some strange and terrible sight would be presented by 
their blackened sides. All along, it had been announced that the 
coffins would be taken down the pit, and the bodies placed in them 
there, before they came to the surface. About half-past ten, there- 
fore, when all other things were prepared, we, in common with most 
of the spectators, began to watch for the disappearance of the first 
coffin down the shaft. Looking at that mysterious opening at the 
moment, we saw that the ropes attached to both "jack " and " gin " 
were in motion; when, therefore, the order was given by Mr. Coulson 
to remove a coffin nearer to the shaft, we fully expected that in a moment 
it would disappear from our sight. We were, however, destined to 
see a far more fearful spectacle. As the end of the rope drew near 
the surface, one of the men was seen riding upon the little sling on 
which the sinkers have so fearlessly ascended and descended. Just 
below him, carefully attached to an iron chain, was a strange and 
hideous object, which at first we could not recognise; in a moment, 
however, we saw that it was the stiffened form of one of the victims 
of the carbonic-oxide that was dangling in mid-air before us. In a 
moment he was landed upon the platform. It was dreadful to look 
upon his skinny attenuated form, which seemed so small beside the 
gigantic men around, his almost fleshless hands curiously marked in 
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white and blue, and his fixed immobile features, the closed eyes of 
which denoted that he had slept even while treading the valley of the 
shadow of Death. He was thrown down upon an open shroud, spread 
upon the ground ; and while he was being rapidly rolled up in it, some 
one called out his name, which was methodically entered in a book by 
one man whilst another chalked it upon the lid of the coffin into which 
he was forthwith lifted. Thus laden, the coffin was placed upon a small 
rolley, and pushed along the wooden bridge separating one portion of 
the pit-heap from another. At the further end, the name inscribed 
upon the coffin was called out ; some one stepped forward from amongst 
the dense crowd of waiters, and claiming the body as that of a relative, 
it was placed in a cart, and conveyed to the home it left in health and 
strength some ten days ago. So quickly was all this done, that the by- 
standers had scarcely had time to recover from the effects which it had 
produced upon them, when another cry from the shaft mouth of " Stop 
the gin " announced that another ghastly freight had arrived. It, too, 
was rolled unceremoniously upon the platform, wrapped up in the wind- 
ing sheet, placed in the coffin, and trundled along the bridge with 
marvellous rapidity, and it was not until it also had disappeared that we 
were able to ask the reason of this unexpected change of plan. We 
were informed, in answer, that upon examination it was found that the 
bodies were not nearly so much decomposed as had been anticipated ; 
and, as they could be removed to the surface at least twice as rapidly 
under this system as under that formerly arranged, it had been deter- 
mined to adopt it. Once more standing by the shaft, we again saw the 
ropes gliding stealthily upwards ; this time bearing with them from below 
a double burden. Lashed together, face to face, we saw the bodies of 
two of the dead. Both wore upon the countenance an air of perfect 
repose; and, while sitting upright in the sling, it was hard to see the 
difference between them and the iron-nerved ' ' rider ' ' who sat so com- 
posedly above them. When once, however, they were laid at our feet 
the difference was too plainly seen. The spirit had fled for ever from 
the bodies before us, and there was nothing but lifeless clay remaining. 
An old man — one of the carpenters engaged in bringing up the coffins — 
came up to this couple and knelt beside the one of them, a strong fine- 
looking young man. With all the intense, deep-seated earnestness of 
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a father's love, he gently stroked the beard and patted the hands of 
his son, for such the corpse had once been. It was only a few caresses 
that he gave, but what volumes did they not speak ! and, when he 
turned back to his work, with the scalding tears running down his 
cheeks, the heart must have been hard, indeed, that did not bleed 
acutely for his grief. After this, a constant succession of frightful 
burdens was borne up from below. To detail them all minutely would 
be more than revolting; let our readers only be glad that it was not 
their lot to be compelled to stand upon the platform to-day to witness 
all these ghastly sights. Men and boys of all sizes and ages were 
brought up promiscuously to the bank. Some had died with a smile 
upon their faces ; others frowning in terror or anger. Some were fresh 
and pure as the day upon which they left God's blessed light, never to 
return to it again in life ; on others, the hand of the corrupter had been 
planted, and already dust was returning to its native dust. There were 
strong men of gigantic mould still apparently engaged in a deadly 
struggle with the last adversary; and there were children — weak and 
helpless, early doomed to toil in everlasting darkness — clasped in the 
arms of loving fathers, who, even in their own extremity, remembered 
those whom they had begotten. One after another they were dragged 
forth from the huge charnel house below; and, as hour by hour in 
unending succession they were brought forth, it seemed as if some 
unholy, premature resurrection were going on, for which the Lord of 
Life and Death would certainly call upon us to account. But with all 
the dreadful terrors of the scene there were mingled certain common- 
places, which, while they brought the whole work down to the level 
of everyday life, certainly did not lessen its visible incongruities. 
There was a constant hurrying to and fro of busy men ; some carrying 
the small houses in which we must all dwell at last; others spreading 
the shrouds which lay in huge bales around, or thrusting the stiffened 
bodies into the unfitting coffins. One man, whilst engaged in this work, 
never for a moment took from his mouth a short clay pipe; others, 
pausing for an instant in their labours, drained down the glasses of neat 
whiskey which an active doctor was administering to them ; whilst, over 
and above all, strange cries arose, "A longer coffin wanted here;" 
" This body is far too small for such a big coffin;" " Bring some more 

8 
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chloride of lime;" and a hundred similar exclamations added to the 
confusion of the scene. The men who were bringing up the bodies 
went down in shifts; but so few could be got to undertake this most 
repulsive task, that those who did consent to do so were compelled to 
remain at their posts much longer than was good for them. This 
dreadful work, which commenced just thirteen hours ago, as yet shews 
no signs of drawing to a close. During the whole of that time pile after 
pile of coffins has been filled and borne away ; and still the work goes 
on. At present the appearance of the platform is perfectly awful. In 
every direction it is lit up by huge watch-fires, which cast a lurid glow 
on all the objects around them. Foremost amongst those is the wood- 
work of the shaft; and, as we look at it, we see emerging from the 
cimerian shade of the shaft, first the " rider " wet and tired, and then 
an awful mass of limp bone and muscle, clad in the common pitman's 
dress, and dripping with the water which has fallen upon it during its 
passage upwards. Still, amidst hoarse cries, orders to "bend down 
the jack," and exclamations of the names of the lost, the work goes 
on; and one body after another, neither delicately nor tenderly, for 
this is no time for lady's play, is thrust into its wooden cell. During 
the morning the scene to be witnessed from the platform was almost as 
terrible as that going on around the shaft mouth itself. In front of 
the barrier erected immediately below us, was a silent crowd of spec- 
tators, anxiously straining themselves to catch a single glimpse of the 
work going on upon the platform. They were all very quiet and orderly. 
Many, nay, most of them, seemed to be impressed with the solemnity 
of the occasion; and none of the rude jocularity, the rough and ready 
humour, usually to be met with in an ^English crowd, was to be found 
amongst them. On the contrary, nothing unbecoming the situation 
and circumstances was to be observed; many of those persons had 
travelled a great number of miles on foot from various collieries in 
Northumberland; others were denizens of busy towns, and had been 
brought here by the Blyth and Tyne Eailway; all, however, were 
impressed by such close contact with Death, and the utmost decorum 
was observed by all. If we went over the long wooden bridge across 
which the coffins, one after the other, were trundled, we came upon an 
exciting scene. Here, as elsewhere, there was a dense crowd of men 
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and women, but it was not a crowd of mere spectators ; they were the 
relations of those now being disentombed, who were claiming their 
dead. As each coffin was borne towards them, a tall, singular-looking 
man, with long curling ringlets and shaggy beard — the Mr. TurnbuU 
who has been of so much use throughout — called out loudly the name 
written in chalk upon the lid. Then there was a cry ; some one darted 
forward, and planting himself beside the coffin, the crowd opened, 
forming a lane down which it was trundled to one of the numerous 
carts standing at the bottom of the hill. Few were the mourners who 
followed the body, once so full of love and life, to the house it had 
once possessed. Occasionally, a wailing woman, generally some distant 
male relative, who had come for the occasion, was all the retinue 
each procession had. Cart after cart moved towards the little village ; 
and the dead were taken out and left in time at almost every door; 
but, all the day through, it was heartrending to see the bereaved 
women looking eagerly towards the colliery, waiting for the moment 
when they should possess the miserable consolation of once more 
looking upon the features of those whom they had lost. Sometimes, 
one of the coffins bore the word "unknown," when it reached the 
bridge end. In such cases the lid was removed, and the eager throng 
allowed to inspect the face. Often this resulted in painful recogni- 
tions; but in several instances no one could claim the body, and the 
stranger was, therefore, removed to the small Primitive Methodist 
Chapel in the village. All day long this scene might have been wit- 
nessed; and now it is still going on, and is likely to do so, for some time 
to come, as only 170 of the bodies have as yet been recovered. The 
platform is white with chloride of lime, two barrels of which have 
already been consumed ; and whenever a body is brought up, some is 
sprinkled upon it. Some of the corpses are, of course, much gone, 
and an unbearable stench proceeds from them. Others are very little 
aifected, and the skin has a healthy red appearance, which it is difficult 
to believe can belong to death. We must not omit to mention that 
during this dreadful process, very great assistance has been derived 
by all from the sharpness of a little boy, not more than fourteen years of 
age, who, it seems, was employed to collect and keep the tallies of the 
pitmen, and who seems to have known almost every man and boy upon 
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the place. As each body was brought up, he called out the name with 
unerring certainty, and there was scarcely a dozen whom he could not 
recollect. At four o'clock, the viewer in charge of the operations 
below, on coming up at the end of his shift, reported that he had been 
further into the workings than anyone else, and had found in the Yard 
Seam the body of William Amour, the back-overman, and his son. 
This showed that all the men must have got up by the staple from the 
Low Main, as Amour would be certain not to leave it until all the men 
he had in charge were up before him. The manner in which the work 
of sending up the bodies from below was conducted was very simple. 
There was no respect of persons ; but all the men were taken up in the 
same order as that in which they lay according to their proximity to the 
shaft. Of course, this made the work as it went on increasingly difficult, 
for, as the men were got up, those who were recovering them had to go 
further and further along the seam to get at them. At present, the 
labour of walking along the Yard Seam, and carrying bodies a consider- 
able distance, is very severe ; and the men are shrinking somewhat from 
their duty. 



DISCOVERY OF A EECORD MADE BY AMOUR, THE 
BACK-OVERMAN. 

Imagination has in vain striven to paint ttfe scene which went on 
below when, the shaft being blocked up, all egress for the 200 prisoners 
was prevented; the agony of suspense they must have endured, the 
torturing terrors of their dim and stifling gallery, are all beyond concep- 
tion. It may, therefore, well be supposed that one of the first and most 
important things done by those who visited the Yard Seam was to search 
the pockets of the men, to see if any record of the closing hours of their 
life had been left. For a long time, all search was useless. Small 
lamps, a little corn, and one or two watches, were all the property 
recovered, until Amour's body was reached. As our readers are 
aware, this man was the back-overman. When he was searched, a 
common thin memorandum-book was found in his pocket. It was 
backed by part of a torn newspaper, and contained a pencil. On 
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opening it the eager searchers found entered upon the last page, in a 
straggling handwriting, the following memorandum : — 

" Friday Afternoon, at Half -past Two. 

"Edward Armstrong, Thomas Gledstone, John Hardy, Thomas Bell, and 
others took extremely ill. We also had a prayer meeting at a quarter to two, 
when Tibbs, Henry Sharp, J. Campbell, Henry Gibson, and William Palmer 
. Tibbs exhorted us again, and Sharp also. " 

This memorandum, brief and imperfect as it is, possesses an intense 
interest. It shews, as on many occasions of a similar nature, that the 
horrors of a death beyond imagination have been lightened by the only 
consolation man could have in such an hour ; and that, whilst the men 
were passing through the fiery furnace, they had with them One greater 
than they, who alone could solace and console. All North countrymen 
remember the strikingly similar instance of the Wallsend Colliery, a 
good many years ago, and how one poor lad had scratched upon his tin- 
der-box a loving message to his mother. In that case, too, rehgious ser- 
vices had lightened their dying hours. Then, again, there is the story 
of the Erebus and Terror, and the open prayer-book found beside the 
two skeletons upon King William's Land. The present instance must 
rank with these two ; and it surely must be some comfort to the afflicted 
to know how the time was taken up by the prisoners. The little bit of 
newspaper which backed the pocket-book contained, curiously enough, 
a paragraph headed "Remarkable Death," which contained some 
remarks made by the Coroner at Bayswater, upon the subject of 
a death under singular circumstances. The blank left after the 
names of the men at the prayer-meeting has evidently been uninten- 
tional, it having been intended, doubtless, to state that these men 
engaged in prayer. We have mentioned that the watch of Amour was 
found upon his person. It had run down at ten o'clock. It is evident 
that Amour himself must have died soon after the entry was made, or 
he would have written again to state something further. It seems quite 
certain that none of the men can have lived after Sunday. It is equally 
evident that some of them had died sooner. 
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THE APPEAEANCE OF THE VILLAGE. 

We have just now returned from a walk through the desolated 
village. The place itself is as unpicturesque in appearance as possible. 
It is comprised in two long rows of houses, standing at right angles, 
in the form of the letter L, with a few small gardens on the other side 
of the muddy road in front. Going down the road from the colliery, 
the first building which we saw was the Methodist Chapel, a small and 
humble erection, in the style usual in such edifices. Entering it, a sad 
sight was presented. The building had been converted for the nonce 
into a sort of morgue, in which the bodies of those who were unknown 
were kept for recognition. Lying across the pews, cumbering up the 
aisle and every open space, were numbers of coffins, all with unscrewed 
lids. Around them were gathered a group of anxious searchers; and 
occasionally, as the identity of one corpse after another was established, 
the excitement of the bereaved was terrible. In general, however, a 
subdued expression of grief pervaded every face in this house of death. 
Leaving it, and passing up the little row of houses, we might well ex- 
claim " How is the city desolated." All the blinds were drawn; but, 
looking in at the open doors, we saw coffins in every house. In most 
instances, they lay upon the large bed, so characteristic of the pitman's 
dwelling. The bed was in every case hung with curtains of the purest 
white ; and the coffin itself had generally a cloth of the same spotless hue 
thrown over it. Sometimes the bed would not contain all the coffins; 
and then they were disposed on chairs beside it. And so we passed up 
the row, and saw two, and three, and four coffins all in one little room, 
till, at last, coming to the end house, we were appalled to see a perfect 
pile of them, only partially hidden by the covering; and, looking round, 
we were informed that seven dead bodies lay in the cottage. In every 
house women were sitting by the fire nursing their grief; and strong 
men, pale and dejected, were visibly suffering from the reaction of the 
excitement of the past week. It was a touching sight, and one cal- 
culated to cause the thoughtful man to ponder upon the mysterious 
ways of Him who has thus permitted the destruction of a whole 
community. 
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m THE YAED SEAM. 

Although for very prudential reasons, we have not ourselves visited 
the fatal Yard Seam in which the men were discovered, we have, 
nevertheless, received a full description of its appearance, when it was 
first entered, from Thomas Cousins, one of the men who was through it 
on Wednesday night, and who had a son among its occupants. The 
chief gallery of the seam is a long low tunnel, running a,way to the east 
from the shaft. It is some 12 feet broad, and is somewhat dirty. 
When Cousins entered this place, on Wednesday evening, he found the 
first 50 yards of the place from the shaft completely covered with 
dead bodies. There were four rows, or rather two double rows, for 
the middle rows were back to back, and facing those with their backs 
to the wall. Nearly all were either lying down or reclining against the 
wall; and it was quite evident, from their appearance, that death had 
come upon them unawares whilst asleep. Most had their heads quietly 
resting upon their arms; others were shading their faces with their 
hands : one man, having got fixed between two posts, was sitting bolt 
upright, so that when the searchers went in they thought that he was 
one of the sinkers who had entered before them. The eyes of all were 
shut, their faces — with one or two exceptions — composed and placid, 
and of each one it might have been said, ' ' He is not dead, but 
sleepeth." Some of the boys were much swollen in the head and 
face ; generally, however, they were not much injured. There can be 
no doubt that they all died painlessly and imperceptibly. One of the 
first effects of the gas from which they died is to produce drowsiness, 
and an intense desire to sleep ; gradually it lulls its victims into a deadly 
sleep, from which there is no awakening in life. Such being the case, 
it is quite evident that when once the fatal gas began its work, all pain 
would cease, and the death which supervened would be as easy as could 
be desired. Amongst the particular sights which Cousins witnessed, 
while in the Yard Seam, were some of a very affecting nature. He 
saw, again and again, a group of children clustered around their father ; 
and more than once he saw the father clasping in his arms the son. 
Such was the appearance of the Yard Seam, a vast Golgotha, in which, 
for more than a week, were gathered together the lifeless remains of 
200 men and boys. 
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SUNDAY MOENING. 

Ten o'clock. 

Again -we are standing upon the pit-heap upon a Sabbath morning 
as bright and beautiful as the last. Everything, however, wears a very 
different aspect now from then. All the exhausting excitement of the 
struggle to get at the prisoners is over. We have got at them, though 
too late, and we have seen the dreadful week brought to a close by a 
scene so fearful that pen and pencil alike refuse to do full justice to it. 
Now, we have seen the mournful task of the sinkers completed during 
the night ; the bodies of the whole of the men have been brought up, 
and Messrs. Todd, Parker and Sheelie have just gone down the shaft to 
try and force their way to the staple, and to report upon its condition. 
During the night the work of bringing up the bodies proceeded with no 
unnecessary delay until four o'clock, when it was, happily at last com- 
pleted, to the intense relief of all those who had taken any part in it. 
The conduct of the men who have been engaged in this loathsome task 
has been most praiseworthy. They have put every personal feeling in 
the matter far away, and, with speed, willingness, and as much decency 
as was possible, upon such an occasion, have conducted their dreadful 
work. It has, certainly, never before fallen to any of their countrymen 
now alive to perform such a task, for we believe that, since the rebellion 
of 1745, there has never been such a loss of life from any sudden 
accident in Great Britain. The immensity of the work is, indeed, 
amazing; and the mere idea of bringing up from the bowels of the 
earth, and coffining, one by one, 200 human beings, has something ex- 
traordinary in it. The exact number of bodies recovered since yester- 
day morning is 199 ; these, added to the five men killed in the cage, and 
already brought up, give a grand total of 204 lives lost in this terrible 
accident. In the course of the night the searchers penetrated so far 
along the Yard Seam that they reached a point where the roof had 
fallen in, evidently since the accident, partially, though not entirely, 
blocking up the way to the staple. The cause of this fall is not 
known, though it may possibly have resulted from the fall of the 
beam itself. 
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Eleven o'clock, 

Mr, Todd and his party of searchers have just come up again. They 
report that they have been right along the Yard Seam, as far as the 
staple, and that there are three fathoms of water in the bottom of the 
latter, showing that the water has risen to that height in the lower 
workings of the pit. They did not find any additional bodies whatever, 
and are confident that none remain in the pit. As there was some doubt 
whether the whole of the bodies had really been got up or not, Mr. 
Coulson and Mr. Cole, a pitman from Monkwearmouth, who has been 
most energetic in the recovery of the bodies, went through the village 
to every house where a loss had been sustained, in order to see if any 
bodies were missing ; others went to more distant places upon the same 
errand ; and the result was that they learned that nobody whatever was 
missing. They have just returned with this intelligence; and it has, 
therefore, been determined at once to suspend all work. When it will 
be resumed no one knows. 

Noon. 

Ever since dawn a crowd has been gathering around the colliery, 
evidently awaiting the funeral. They have streamed on foot along the 
roads leading to this place from all the points of the compass. They 
have come in cabs, gigs, dog-carts, and " traps" of every description, 
and have been poured out in immense shoals by train after train at the 
little station which, during the last week, has been in such an unusual 
state of bustle. After wandering curiously round the heap, peeping 
here and there at everything partially concealed from them, the 
greater portion have gone away to the cottages, where they are staring 
in at every open door, and talking about the calamity by which the 
district has been visited. A good many of the others have, however, 
gathered in front of the western portion of the heap, the place from 
which communications have generally been made to the people since the 
accident, and for. the benefit of these a religious service has just been 
commenced. Amongst those taking part in the service are the Eev. 
E. E. Mason, Incumbent, and the Eev. D. T. Jones, Curate, of 
Earsdon; the Eev. J. C. Bruce, LL.D., Newcastle; and Messrs. J. H. 
Marshall, W. Furness, and J. B, Alexander. There are also present 
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Mr. Charles Carr, Mr. G. A. Towers, Mr. Haddock Dennis, Mr. Charles 
Colwell, etc. The service commenced with a hymn — 
"Before Jehovah's awlul throne." 

Mr. Mason then read the following letter from Sir Charles B. 
Phipps, secretary to Her Majesty the Queen : — 

"Osborne, Jan. S3, 1862. 

"Sib, — ^The Qiieen, in the midst of her own overwhelming grief, has 
taken the deepest interest in the dreadful accident at Hartley, and up to the 
last had hoped that at least a considerable number of the poor people might have 
been recovered ; the appalling news since received has affected the Queen very 
much. Her Majesty commands me to say that her tenderest sympathy is with 
the poor widows and mothers, and that her own misery only makes her feel the 
more for them. Her Majesty hopes that everything will be done, as far as 
possible, to alleviate their distress, and her Majesty will feel a sad satisfaction in 
assisting such measures. Pray let me know what is doing — I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedt. servant, C. B.. PHIPPS. 

"Charles Cabb, Esq., Hartley Colliery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne." 

After the reading of this letter, various devotional exercises were 
entered into, and they are still continuing. There has, however, been 
something to draw the attention of the people away from the service. 
It appears that some of the people residing in New Hartley, having 
friends at Cramlington, desire to have their relatives buried at that 
place ; and, as it is at some distance off, they have just left in order to 
get there in good time. Some nine or ten coffins were brought out of 
some of the cottages, and placed in two or three common country carts, 
merely covered with white cloths. The carts, followed by a few 
mourners, and a large number of spectators, have gone away towards 
Cramlington in procession. Mr. Mason and Mr. Jones have been 
obliged to leave the service upon the pit-heap, in order to return to 
Earsdon to make arrangements for the general funeral. 

THE FUNEEAL OF THE MEN. 

Six o'clock. 

We have just seen the last phase of this sad tragedy. This after- 
noon the bodies of the two hundred, slain by the deadly carbonic- 
oxide, have been solemnly interred in the silent grave. Such a 
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spectacle as we have witnessed has never been seen before by any 
Enghshman. It is one which all who have been here to-day must re- 
member to the last days of their lives, for its like was never known 
before. Half -past one o'clock was the time fixed for the funeral, 
which had to take place at Earsdon, some three or four miles from 
here. Long before that time, however, a crowd, the numbers of which 
it would be impossible to calculate accurately, was collected upon the 
spot. Those who composed it completely surrounded the pit heap, 
swarmed all along the road leading to the village, and were crammed in 
one dense mass opposite to the houses. They were nothing more than 
an ordinary crowd ; though much more quiet and order prevailed than 
is usually met with in any large assemblage of the populace. A great 
number evidently belonged to the class of miners, and many were 
attired in the showy garments which this class so much affects, velvet 
waistcoats, and white feathers, being very common articles of apparel. 
It cannot be denied, however, that they were visibly impressed with the 
solemnity of the occasion. Not a few of the women were weeping 
bitterly; while the gloomy looks and suppressed voices of the men 
showed that they also were affected. The side of the pit heap nearest 
the Railway Station bore a strong resemblance to the vicinage of a fair 
or race ground. A motley collection of vehicles of every description, 
which had brought the visitors from Newcastle and other distant places, 
were standing at one part ; and, at another, stalls for the sale of various 
edibles and drinkables — ^including tea, for which there was a very large 
demand — ^were busily plying a traflSc which, though very objectionable, 
was, perhaps, in the present instance, necessary. All the business that 
was done, however, was done quietly; and there was little to violate 
either the sacredness of the day or the solemnity of the occasion. In 
the narrow lane running in front of the long row of houses, prepara- 
tions for the funeral were already made. A cart seemed standing at 
almost every door, and was surrounded by a few men decently attired 
in mourning. In some one or two instances, instead of the rough, 
common country carts, a one-horse hearse might be seen; but the 
simpler plan was adopted in by far the great majority of cases. As we 
stood upon the bridge, looking down on this strange and varied scene, 
the sound of singing, rough, but not unmelodious, was wafted towards 
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US. It appeared that in the houses of all the men who had been con- 
nected with the Primitive Methodist body, a short service was being 
held. It consisted of nothing more than prayer, and the singing of the 
well-known hymn commencing — 

" Thee, we adore, Elteimal name ; " 

but short, rude, and simple as it was, there was connected with it a 
strong and manly energy well suited to the occasion. At last, in one 
cottage after another, the sound of singing ceased, and another work 
began. Amid the fretful wailing of children, and the loud cry of 
agonized women, the bodies were brought forth, and placed upon the 
uncouth hearses. In some of the carts there was only one coffin, in 
others there were as many as seven. In almost every case, however, 
a white cloth was thrown over the black deal box, on the lid of which 
was generally written, in chalk, the name of the man whose body it 
contained. Thus filled, one after another of the carts moved slowly 
away from the spot. Each was followed by its own especial mourners ; 
and it is impossible to describe the effect produced by this strange 
procession of death. The carts moved so slowly that several hours had 
elapsed before the last was filled with its awful burthen. Then, look- 
ing from the cottages, as far as ever the eye could reach, on the road 
leading to the quiet little church at Earsdon, a mingled crowd of spec- 
tators, mourners and carts covered with huge white sheets, was all that 
could be seen. Not less than fifty of these carts were at one moment 
making their way towards the churchyard; and each contained the 
bodies of some of the finest men who ever descended into a pit — ^men 
who would have done honour to any station in life, and whose loss is a 
great and irreparable misfortune to the country at "large. There was 
something dreadful in thinking of the desolation which the departing 
carts left behind them. That which is merely a misfortune to the 
kingdom generally, has been the destruction of the village of New 
Hartley. With a very, very few exceptions, every strong working 
man in the place has been carried away to his long home ; and there is 
only left a company of aged men, weak women, and helpless children. 
When the place will recover from the paralyzing shock it has received, 
if, indeed, it ever recovers. Heaven only knows. For many years to 
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come, babes yet unborn may rue the terrible occurrence of last Thurs- 
day week. After the seemingly unending funeral procession had passed 
away, those who did not follow it employed themselves by wandering 
listlessly round the pit-heap. Suddenly, however, Mr. TurnbuU came 
forward to the edge of the platform, and announced that, as all opera- 
tions in the shaft were now suspended, and as a great desire was felt to 
view the scene of the late calamity, it had been resolved to admit the 
general public to view the shaft and buildings upon payment of sixpence 
each, the, money received going, of course, to the fund for the relief of 
the sufferers. The announcement was received with much satisfaction, 
and in a very few minutes the platform was crowded by men and women, 
eagerly inspecting the engine house, the cabin, etc., and timidly 
peering into the black depths of the fatal shaft, whilst they listened with 
the deepest interest to any account, however preposterous, given by 
anybody who professed to have some knowledge of the accident and 
its causes. Very different did the place appear then from what it 
appeared during the dreadfully cold and stormy nights at the beginning 
of the week, when a few half-starved men, sustained only by the noble 
desire of saving life, were the sole possessors of the platform. It was 
strange now to see dainty ladies and dandy youths standing upon the 
place where so recently a great battle between life and death had been 
fought out — standing, too, upon the very spot where yesterday a scene 
which would have thrilled the blood in their veins, and sickened their 
very hearts, was taking place. Ere long, the company and visitors 
became so large that they swarmed over the whole place, climbing even 
to the top of the engine-house, for the purpose of inspecting the broken 
beam which has done so much injury. Close by their side, standing 
upon the pit-heap, a different group was to be seen. Dr. Bruce and 
some other gentlemen were engaged in holding a second religious ser- 
vice, which was attended by a very numerous company of the spec- 
tators, who listened with marked attention to the singing, reading of the 
scriptures, praying, and delivery of suitable addresses, of which the 
service was composed. As night began to fall, train after train took 
away large numbers of the visitors ; while many others went away on 
foot, and in private vehicles, so that, long before dark, all were gone, 
and the pit was quieter than, perhaps, it ever has been before. 
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THE FUNERAL PEOCESSION. 



While those who had come to the spot as mere sight-seers remained 
near the pit, the funeral procession, extending to a length of several 
miles, moved slowly forward towards Earsdon, where, as we have said, 
the general interment was to take place. So great was the number of 
persons and vehicles composing the procession that, though Earsdon 
Church is about four miles from New Hartley, the first rough hearse 
had arrived at the church before the last had left the colliery ; and there 
was scarcely a break in the procession throughout the whole of this 
long distance. The burial-ground attached to the parish church at 
Earsdon was totally inadequate to the extraordinary requirements made 
upon it yesterday ; and provision had, consequently, to be made outside 
the churchyard for nearly the whole of the bodies. The ground for the 
purpose was given by His Grace the Duke of Northumberland; and it 
will shortly be added to the parish burial ground, and be solemnly con- 
secrated by the Bishop. As soon as it was known that the bulk of the 
interments were to take place at Earsdon, the Duke, who is the owner 
of the land adjoining the burial-ground, was communicated with 
through His Grace's agent, H. Taylor, Esq. ; and it was found to 
be the particular desire of the Duke that the wishes of the bereaved 
families should be consulted as to the order in which the bodies should 
be placed in the ground. Accordingly, a committee was appointed, 
who visited the relatives of the deceased, and found that the desire of 
some was that those related to them should be laid in the ground side 
by side ; others, however, had no special wish in the matter. Graves, 
of various sizes, were therefore made; some few were only sufficient 
for a single coffin; many held two, three, four, six, and a dozen; and 
one huge trench was made to contain no less than thirty-three. The 
labour expended in digging these numerous and enormous graves was, 
as may be imagined, very great. Nearly fifty men were employed in 
the work from long before daylight on Saturday to twiUght to-night; 
and in some places the labour was excessive, the solid rock, to the 
depth of about 6 feet, having to be cut into. The excavations covered 
an acre of ground, and were arranged in three rows. The work was 
planned and its execution superintended by Mr. John Edwards, one of 
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the Churchwardens of Earsdon; and here, about 180 of the sufferers 
were decently and reverently interred. Some few of the deceased, 
who had relatives buried in the old churchyard, were laid beside those 
who had loved and watched over them in their infancy ; but, as we have 
said, the great bulk of the bodies were deposited in the ground pro- 
vided for the extraordinary occasion. The carts and other vehicles 
containing the coffins having arrived in the village, were drawn up in 
rows until the last had arrived. The work of lowering them into the 
graves was then begun; and the longest of the huge trenches having 
received its thirty-three occupants, principally those who were un- 
known, the Eev. R. E. Mason, the Incumbent, proceeded to read the 
burial service of the Church. While this solemn ceremony was taking 
place, other bodies were being lowered into their last resting place, 
and the funeral service was performed over each, Mr. Mason being 
assisted in this duty by the Eev. D. T. Jones, Curate of Earsdon, and 
the Eev. E. Carr, of London, brother of the owners of Hartley Colliery. 
The arduous labours of Mr. Mason were partly undertaken, also, by the 
Eev. Hugh Taylor, late of Shilbottle, who conducted the usual services 
at the parish church. The digging of the graves had proved so labori- 
ous and tedious an operation that a great many of the bodies had been 
interred before the last trenches were prepared for the reception of the 
remainder ; and when the last of the coffins were deposited in the earth, 
and the solemn words "dust to dust, ashes to ashes," were being 
uttered, darkness had well nigh fallen upon the awful scene, and the 
indescribable feeling of awe which the thought of being in the midst of 
so many unburied human remains occasioned, and from which the 
spectator was separated by but a few feet of space and a few thin deal 
boards, was intensified by the falling gloom of the evening, and the 
increasing solitude of the place — the mourners, as they saw their friends 
and relatives placed in the cold ground, taking their departure for their 
own homes. During the whole of the funeral proceedings, the vast 
crowd, very many of whom were merely curious sight-seers, observed 
the utmost decorum; and from beginning to end, we did not observe 
even a trace of levity on the countenance of any person, young or old ; 
and the same orderly and reverent demeanour was shown as the pro- 
cession returned to the village. Before taking our departure from this 
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Strange grave-yard, more like that of a battle-field than that of the slain 
in peaceful industry, we may state that it is intended to mark the place 
where so many human beings have so suddenly found their last home, 
by the erection of some suitable monument. This will probably be 
done at the public expense ; but in addition to this general monument 
for the whole, there will doubtless be many smaller memorials to the 
memory of individuals and groups of individuals interred there; for, 
after the bodies had been laid in the graves last night, there were 
sorrowing friends anxiously inquiring the exact spot at which were laid 
those for whom they mourned; and the tender flower, and gloomy 
cypress, planted by the hand and watered with the tear of affection, 
will bloom there when the memory of those who sleep peacefully 
beneath them shall have passed away from the earth. 

THE BELIEF OF THE BEEEAVED. 

Both in the immediate neighbourhood of this place and throughout 
the country generally, the people have responded nobly to the earnest 
call for help made upon them. We have, of course, nothing to do with 
mentioning the sums received by the committee at Newcastle, or in any 
other town, but some very large amounts have been received here 
upon the very spot, and donations of clothing have also been sent down 
from various charitable individuals. On Friday evening, Messrs. Ben- 
son and Foster came to the spot, as delegates from the Newcastle 
committee for relief, and brought with them a sum of £50 for distri- 
bution amongst those who were in immediate want. A telegraphic 
message was also received on Saturday from Messrs. John Pitcairn & 
Sons, containing an order on Mr. H. Hunt, of Pelaw Main, for £100, 
that being a portion of the subscription raised at Lloyd's. The persons, 
however, upon the spot are far from being in actual want, for, with 
the utmost promptitude, and the most praiseworthy liberality, Messrs. 
Carr & Co. sent down, on Friday, the amount of the usual pay. A 
donation of a large number of articles of wearing attire was received 
on Saturday from the young ladies of Miss Stamp's Seminary, New- 
castle; and Dr. Bruce has also been very active in providing mourning 
for the widows. Amongst the donations received upon the spot has 
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been one of £300 from Lord Hastings, and another of £2 2s. from Mr. 
Gerald Fitzgerald. This shows a latge amount of spontaneous liberality 
on the part of the people generally ; at the same time, however, they 
must not for a moment lose sight of the fact that there seldom was 
greater need for their bounty than in the present instance ; and it is to 
be hoped that the imploring faces of the widows and children of New 
Hartley and its vicinity will not be without effect upon those at a 
distance, as well as those close at hand. 

Stephen Eeed, Esq., the Coroner for this division of the county of 
Northumberland, came down on Saturday, and, having formally opened 
the inquest, gave the requisite order for the burial of the bodies. It is 
not yet known when the actual inquiry will commence. 

We understand that it is intended to give a supper to Mr. Emmerson 
and the other men who have been employed in the shaft since the 
accident. There are certainly few persons who deserve higher credit 
than these brave m^, who have hourly risked their lives to try and 
save those of their fellow-creatures ; and we would be well pleased to 
see them obtain something more lasting and substantial than such an 
honour. It must, however, be for the public to say whether or not 
they are to have this. 

MONDAY. 

Five o'clock. 

When we approached the pit-heap this morning, we no longer saw 
the flaring watch fires whose light has hitherto invariably met our eyes ; 
and when we climbed upon the platform we found it all but deserted. 
Mr. Coulson and his brave workmen had all left for their respective 
domiciles, the neighbouring viewers had gone back to their own labours, 
and only those ordinarily employed at the pit remained. During the 
morning and afternoon, the Yard Seam was thoroughly explored by 
searching parties, and the various lamps, shot boxes, etc., belonging 
to the lost men brought up. All these were thoroughly examined, and 
the result of the scrutiny was that upon a shot-box belonging to James 
Bewick, a pitman residing at Hartley, the following inscription was 
found to have been scratched : — 

"Friday Afternoon. 
"My Dear Surah,, — I leave you." — 

9 
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The few straggling words of love wrung from a strong man in his 
death agony broke off here, nothing further being recorded upon the 
box. On another box was found written the simple words, " Mercy, 
God !" Nothing could be more simple, or, indeed, in one respect, 
unsatisfactory than those two simple records; still, however, certain 
deductions may be gathered from them. It seems quite evident that 
all, or at any rate, the vast majority, of those in the pit died on Friday 
night. Some might possibly survive till Saturday, or even Sunday, 
though that is highly improbable. It is quite certa-in, however, that 
had poor Bewick lived any longer, he would have completed the letter 
which he had begun. The great probability is that the fatal stythe 
overcame all in the pit early upon Friday evening, and that they died 
during the course of the night, while in the deep sleep into which they 
had been thrown by the gas. So far, nothing, however, has been 
discovered to enable us for a moment to conceive the conduct of the 
men from the time they were shut up until their death, save the brief 
memorandum found in Amour's pocket-book relating to the prayer 
meeting. We can, however, easily imagine that the time was chiefly 
taken up in those religious services which must have afforded them so 
much consolation and that the agonized exclamation, " Mercy, God !" 
was but the expression of the feelings of all the miners, as well as of 
those who sought to rescue them from their terrible fate. 

The pit has been further inspected by some engineers connected 
with the mine and the district; and, from the examination, they have 
come to the conclusion that the cause of the afecident was the breaking 
of the pump-spear. As soon as they came up a brief consultation was 
held, and the result is that it has been determined for the present 
entirely to close the pit, leaving it in the charge of Mr. Humble and 
his son. The few surviving workmen about the place will be assisted 
by the Messrs. Carr to obtain situations at other collieries as soon as 
possible. Scarcely had this determination been arrived at, than steps 
were taken immediately to carry it out. The fires upon the platform 
were raked out, the entrance to the shaft nailed up, the platform itself 
swept, and the whole place, indeed, laid idle. Visitors will still 
be admitted upon the payment of sixpence, which will go to the relief 
fund. Upwards of £30, we may mention, was gathered in this manner 
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on Sunday, though it is hardly likely that there will again be such a 
harvest to reap, for the interest of the public generally has decreased 
greatly, and with amazing rapidity, since the discovery of the bodies 
of the, victims. 

Before we close this series of letters, in which we have endeavoured, 
as clearly as the little time to spare and the confusion of the moment 
would admit, to detail the circumstances connected with this great 
calamity, we wish to say a few words respecting those who have played 
a prominent part in the efforts made to prevent the fearful issue of the 
accident which has occurred. Every man upon the place has acted up 
to the great standard of duty ; all have been willing to do everything in 
their power to save the lost ; and not a few have, with calm deliberation, 
again and again put their lives into the most frightful peril in the efforts 
made during the past ten days. Foremost amongst these stand Mr. 
Coulson and his noble little band of sinkers. The calm and confident 
heroism, with which these men have gone down into the shaft, at all 
times, when a deadly stythe has been rushing upwards, seizing upon all 
who came within its reach, when huge stones have been falling like rain 
around them, any one of which might have killed every man in the shaft, 
and when, at any moment, the unstable foundation on which they stood 
might give way, and they would be precipitated to the bottom is 
perfectly unparalleled. No acts ever witnessed in the annals of the 
nineteenth century will outshine such as these in future times. They 
deserve to be recorded on the eternal page of history, as an honour to 
the men and the age which produced them. Many other persons, with 
equal constancy, perseverance, and devotion, have distinguished them- 
selves in the struggle, for such it has been. It is impossible, of course, 
to mention them all in the exact order of their merit ; each one of them, 
however, is deserving of the highest rewards they can obtain, for all 
have done their duty to their fellow-creatures, whatever might be the 
cost to themselves. Mr. Charles Carr and Mr. Humble have done all 
in their power to relieve the sufferings of those beneath them. The 
latter, more especially, never left the shaft-mouth longer than was 
absolutely necessary from the day of the accident until it was discovered 
that there was not a living soul in the pit. Mr. Baker Forster, Mr. 
John Taylor, and, indeed, nearly all the chief viewers in the district. 
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have assisted by their advice, and in many cases by their personal 
services, in the work tliat has been done. Some of them, indeed, have 
scarcely ever been off the spot, and have taken part in the most dan- 
gerous and loathsome portions of the dreary work which had to be 
performed. The conduct of the medical staff has also been beyond all 
praise. Dr. Davison, the indefatigable medical man at Seaton Delaval, 
organized the whole of the arrangements connected with this depart- 
ment; and they were admirable in the extreme. Everything possible 
was prepared for the reception and restoration of the men if living, and 
several times assistance was rendered to the workmen in the shaft when 
suffering from the effects of the stythe. During the operation of bring- 
ing up the bodies they were also of great service. We must not omit 
to mention in the highest terms the conduct of Dr. Ward, of Blyth, 
and of the younger gentlemen who have assisted Dr. Davison in his 
arduous work. Many other persons might be mentioned; it will, how- 
ever, perhaps be enough to state that all upon the spot have exerted 
themselves almost beyond their powers in the efforts made to clear the 
shaft ; and we do not think that, throughout the whole of the proceed- 
ings, there has been the slightest jar of any kind to disturb the perfect 
unanimity of feeling which has distinguished all upon this sad occasion. 
Nor must we omit to mention that ever since the accident, the repre- 
sentatives of the press have been treated with a courtesy, and have 
been assisted in a manner, that has greatly contributed to lighten 
duties that have been of the most difficult and exhausting description. 

As we write these lines the shades of night are casting a sombre 
gloom over the buildings connected with the sadly ill-fated Hartley 
New Pit ; all around is quiet ; scarcely a person is within sight, and, as 
we at last rise to depart, it is hard indeed to imagine that we are 
leaving the scene of the most fearful accident by which our country 
has been visited during the past century, and the stirring events con- 
nected with which we have imperfectly ende&voured to record. Long 
may it be ere the British public are again called upon to listen to 
details as sad and ghastly as those which, within the last week, have 
been presented to them in the columns of the Newcastle Daily Journal. 
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THE HARTLEY MONUMENT IN EARSDON CHURCHYARD. 



lOI 



NAAES OF THE KILLED. 



sons of above 



brothers 



Amour, James, married, baok-overmaai 

Amour, Richard, boy, son of above 

Allan, William, married 

Axwellj Frank, married 

Atchison, Adam, married 

Alderton, William, married 

Ainsley, John, married 

Armstrong, John, married 

Armstrong, Edward, boy 

Armstrong, John, boy 

Anderson, William, boy 

Broadfoot, John, single 

Brown, George, married, brakesman at 

incline plane 
Bewick, Robert, killed on \ 

Thursday 
Btewick, John, married 
Bewick, James, married 
Birtley, .Samuel, married 
Brown, William, married, killed on 

Thursday 
Blackburn, Samuel, married 
Bum, William, single 
Brown, Thomas, married 
Brown, Ralph, single 
Bell, Mark, single 
Bell, Thomas, married 
Bell, Thomas, boy, cousin of above 
Bum, John, married 
Bum, Thomas, boy, son of above 
Bennett, John, married 
Cole, Thomas, married, deputy-overman 
Clough, Henry, married, roUeyway man, 

first day in pit 
Campbell, James, married 



brothers 



Coulson, John, married 

Cheetham, Alfred, married 

Chambers, Thomas, married 

Chambers, dark, son of above 

Carling, George, married 

Cross, Philip, married 

Cross, Philip, single, son of above 

Cousins, John, boy 1 

Cousins, Robert, boy ) 

Davidson, John, married, a rolleyway-man 

Davidson, William, boy, son of above 

Dixon, William, married 

Dawson, Thomas, married 

Dawson, John, boy, son of above 

Doiffy, Patrick, married 

Duffy, James, boy, son of above 

Dixon, William, single 

Douglass, John, married 

Dixon, Robert, boy 

Elliott, Ellison, married, a stoneman 

Elliott, Edward, single 

Pulton, George, married 

Forster, George, single. ^^^^^^^^ 

Forster, John, boy ) 

Ford, John, married 

Ford, Henry, married 

Ford, Peter, nephew of WiUiam Oliver 

Fairbaim, William, married 

Fairbaim, George, single, son of above 

Gleghom, Oswald, lodger with T. Liddle 

Graham, Christopher, married 

Glen, James, single \ 

Glen, William, boy I brothers 

Glen, George, boy j 

Gwinelly, Patrick, single 



brothers 
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Gallagher, John, married 

Gallagher, Duncan, brother of above 

Gallagher, James, boy, nephew of above 

Gledson, William, married 

Gledson, William, married ) *' 

Gledson, George, married • sons of above 

Gledson, Thomas, married , 

Gledson, Thomas, son of above 

Gibson, Henry, single 

Howard, James, single 

Harding, John, boy 

Harrison, Thomas, boy 

Hayes, George, married 

Hall, George, married 

Humble, Peter, married 

Humble, Joseph, married, nephew of 

underviewer 

Hepple, Thomfis, single 

Hill, George, married 

Hindmarsh, James, first day in pit 

Houston, Andrew, married 

Hill, George, single, stoneman 

Hamilton, James, married 

Hamilton, James, boy, son of above 

Hodge, John, single 

Hunter, Henry, boy 

Jacques, Winship, married 

Johnson, Robert, single 1 ■ +. 

Johnson, Joseph, married 1 

Kennedy, William, married 

Liddle, William, married 

Liddle, George, single 1 , , 

° . , > sons of above 
Liddle, James, smgle J 

Liddle, John, married 

Liddle, Thomas' 

Liddle, George ■ sons of above 

Liddle, John 

Liddle, Thomas, brother of John Liddle 

Liddle, Thomas, son of above 

Laws, Thomas, single 

Laws, George, single, onsetter, brother of 

above 



Logue, William, married 

Long, John, boy ) 

Long, Robert, boy j 

Mason, Hugh, single 

Morgan, Andrew, widower 

Murray, Michael, single 

Myher, David, married 

Marley, Robert, married 

Manderson, Peter, married 

Miller, Walter, stoneman | 

Miller, William, married, 1- brothers 
stoneman j 

Maoaulay, Thomas, married 

MuUon, Robert, married 

Mullon, John, married 

McLuskey, Richard, single 

Macfarlane, William^, boy 

McKie, John, married 

McKie, Adam, son of above 

McRaoon, William, single 

North, Robert, married. 

North, George, boy 

North, John, boy 

North, Alexander, boy , 

Nicholson, John, married 

Nicholson, Joseph, single 

Nesbit, Peter, nephew of Peter Manderson 

Nicholson, John, boy 

Ormston, John, married 

Oliver, William, married 

Oliver, John, single 

Oliver, James, married 

Oliver, William, single 

Oliver, Peter, single 

Pape, William, boy, nephew of John 

Tranent 
Pearson, Thomas, single 
Palmer, William, married 
Rutherford, Thomas, married 
Robinson, — , married 
Redpath, William, married 
Rowley, Edward, married 



. all brothers 



sons of the above 



NAMES OP THE KILLED. 
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Eutherford, William, single ) 

Rutherford, John, single I 

Riley, Hugh, married 

Robson, Ralph, married (killed in cage) 

Richardson, Alexander, married 

Robinson, Thomas, married 

Ross, Thomas, married 

Rounall, Robert, married 

Robson, James, boy 

Stamsby, James, single 

Small, Robert, single 

Sebastian, Thomas, single 

Sharp, George, married (killed in the cage) 

Sharp, George (killed at the same time) 

and 
Sharp, Johnson, son of G. Sharp, sen. 
Sherlock, Patrick, single 
Stanley, William, single 
Smith, Frank, nuuried 
Sharp, Henry, married 1 brothers and 
Sharp, Thomas, married,) cousins of G. 

deputy-overman ) Sharp, sen. 
Scurfield, George, married 
Smith, William, glassmaker, Seaton 

Sluioe, who was down the pit as a 

visitor 
Softley, Edward, boy 
Skinner, George, boy 
Tranent, John, married, deputy-overman 
Tranent, George, boy, son of above 
Telford, William, married, rolleyway-man 



brothers 



Thirlaway, George, married 

Taylor, Joseph, married 

Taylor, James, single 

Tibbs, William, married 

Tranent, William, married, an onsetter 

Veitch, John, married 

Watson, Thomas, married, roUeyway-man 

Wilson, George, married, rolleyway-man 

Wandless, Christopher, single \ 

Wandless, John, single 

Wandless, Thomas, single 

Walker, Benjamin, single 

Watson, James, married 

Watson, Joseph, son of above 

Wade, George, married 

Weir, Thomas, married 

Weir, Robert, single 

WhaJpool, Patrick, single 

Watson, John, married 

Watson, Thomas, single 

Wilson, William, boy, nephew of Frank 
Smith 

Wilkinson, John, married 

White, William, single 

Wilson, William, boy 

Waiker, James, boy 

Walker, William, boy 

Younger, Henry, married, deputy- 
overman 

Youll, John, married 



cousins 



brothers 
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LETTER ON THE HARTLEY COLLIERY 
ACCIDENT. JANUARY, 1862. 



THOS. HODGKIN. D.C.L. 



Now that the Hartley EeUef Fund has been practically closed, 
a provision being made for the few surviving annuitants and the 
balance handed over to the Associations established for the provision 
of homes for aged miners in Northumberland and Durham, it seems 
right that some permanent record should be made of its origin and 
history in addition to the monument erected in Earsdon Churchyard. 
It is now fifty years since the accident happened, and naturally a 
new generation has arisen to which the Hartley Pit disaster is only 
the shadow of a name. Even middle-aged men know nothing 
personally of those terrible days of waiting and suspense in which 
.we used to go down, almost hourly, to the newspaper office in Grey 
Street in order to see if any fresh tidings had arrived from the dark 
subterranean battle-field in which brave men were fighting with death 
for the rescue of their comrades. Some years ago I received from 
my father's representatives an envelope marked " T. Hodgkin's letter 
on the Hartley Colliery Accident : 1st month, 1862." Inside it were 
14 pages of note-paper recording, in faded ink, my own impressions 
of the great disaster. I had almost foBgotten that I ever wrote this 
narrative, but, now that I read it, it brings back to me so vividly 
the remembrance of those dark but memorable days, that I ventmre 
to offer it as my contribution to the literary memorial of the Hartley 
Pit disaster. The Editor will no doubt find some facts inaccurately 
stated, which he will kindly correct : and, if some of my readers should 
think the religious reflections rather overdone, I must ask them to 
remember that the letter was written to a near and very dear relative 
and was never meant for the public eye. 

Thos. Hodgkin. 
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Ttnemotjth, 

January 26th, 1862. 
My Dear Father, 

Our thoughts for the last week have been so full of this terrible 
tragedy which has been slowly unrolling within six miles of us, that I 
have been hardly able to talk or write of anything else. So, on the 
principle of writing what is uppermost, I will give you a short account 
of it as we have day by day heard the sad history, though I have no 
doubt you will already have seen moat of the particulars in the Times. 

It was on Thursday, the 16th, that the accident happened, but even 
on Friday in Newcastle the news was very imperfectly understood and only 
partially believed. "The beam of the pumping engine at New Hartley 
had fallen down the shaft and blocked it up. It would be a very expensive 
affair repairing the damage and the water, which has always been a great 
hindrance to the working of the pit, would increase wofully upon them 
before they could erect another engine." That was about the whole of 
the information which reached me during Friday: diligent news-readers 
knew that there were several men still in the pit, but none doubted that 
by the evening of that day they would be all saved. The true state of 
the calamity, as every man and woman now knows, was this. The 40-ton 
beam of the pumping engine had suddenly snapped in two (whether from 
some sudden change in the temperature or from the breaking of one of 
the rods for lifting the water, by which the beam had been suddenly, 
with a jerk, thrown back on its bearings no one knows, though the latter 
seems now the prevalent theory), and so broken, the smaller and lighter 
end had plunged with fearful velocity down the shaft, but being prevented 
by the sides of the shaft from doing so, and accordingly tearing away 
first on one side and then on another the woodwork of the shaft and the 
wood "brattice," which appears to be the partition dividing the shaft 
into two channels, one for hot air ascending, the other for cold air descending, 
as in the common experiment of the candle held under a cylinder. If 
the cylinder is "bratticed," the candle burns, if unbratticed it perishes 
in its own exhalations. 

Well, downward plunging with terrific oscillations went this mass of 
iron, which it is difficult now not to think of as some consciously malign 
minister of evil, down it went followed by clouds of timber and stones 
knocked away by it from the sides of the pit, and stuck at last some- 
where. Where, is still a mystery, but probably it is near the mouth of 
the Yard Seam. 

Nearly all of the men were in the pit at the time, the "fore shift" 
having just done and coming from their work, the "back shift" going 
to theirs ; eight of the former were on their way up at the time the beam 
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fell. If I understand right, the beam itself missed them altogether, 
but the cloud of stones and splinters of wood falling after it killed four 
of them. Tou will have seen, no doubt, the touching account of one of 
these men* who heard his mate, more grievously wounded than himself, 
praying in his death agonies on the heap of rubbish below, and who, 
at the risk of his own life, crawled down to pray beside him, and after 
that had to cling for ten hours hanging on to the chains of the cage 
before he could be rescued. I am grieved but not surprised to hear to-day 
that the poor man's mind is affected by the danger he has so narrowly 
escaped. He says that while he was lying on that; heap of rubbish the 
Lord appeared to him and showed him all those 215 men and boys lying 
dead in the pit below. They have hopes, however, that if he is taken 
right away from the scene of the calamity he may recover. About those 
215 the faint shade of fear which everyone at first felt, slowly deepened, 
as day by day the news came that they were not yet reached. At first 
the natural fear was that the water pouring in to the low workings, at 
the rate of I forget how many gallons a minute, would drown them 
before they could be reached. Soon, however, it was known that there 
was what is called a "staple," or narrow passage for the admission of 
air, leading from the low workings to a seam about half way up, called 
from the thickness of the coal the "Yard Seam." As this staple was 
fitted up with an iron ladder — having been provided partly for the purpose 
of enabling the men to escape from any sudden inundation to which 
this colliery is peculiarly liable — ^there was no doubt felt that, at any rate, 
most of the men would escape up it and be safely awaiting their deliverers 
in the Yard Seam. And so far this anticipation seems to have been correct: 
everyone of the men appears to have left the low workings in safety. How 
those employed at the bottom of the shaft and waiting their turn to come 
up escaped being crushed to pieces by the beam which must, one would 
think, for one instant have darkened their little patch of sky and then 
been upon them like a thunder bolt, no on© will now know till all secrets 
are revealed. If there was, as seems necessarily the case, some wonderful 
escape for any of them there, how bitter it must have been to feel death 
creeping upon them, after all, in their place of imagined refuge. 

The means of escape by "staples," though good for the purpose it 
was designed for, was incomplete in one point, and that was just the very 
one which this accident affected. Exactly as the time of the fall of the 
beam was the very worst that could have occurred for embracing the 
greatest number of men (I now learn that only 20 of the men ordinarily 
engaged in the pit were out of it, and 204 in it at the time), so the place 
where the rubbish lodged was also the worst for these poor prisoners of 

* This man had been an infidel twelve months before. 
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hope. Had it lodged anywhere below the Yard Seam, or even below the 
Furnace Drift, they might all have been out in an hour up the shaft: 
anywhere above the High Main, they might still have been reached, though 
with more labour, through the staple leading up from it. As it was, air 
and access were alike barred, and that heap of rubbish must be toiled 
through before any communication with them could be opened. It was 
weary and tantalising work watching through Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday, for the latest sCrap of information as to the sinkings. One 
of the most experienced sinkers in the district, Coulson, was employed 
on the work, and he and his men did indeed labour bravely. Only two 
men could work at a time, sitting on a narrow plank slung from the top 
of the shaft (for they durst not trust themselves on the debris) with streams 
of cold water pouring continually over them, and every now and then 
a shower of stones and loose shale from the crumbling and broken sides 
of the shaft coming tumbling past them (once they narrowly missed being 
crushed by a stone weighing about a ton which came thundering by in 
the darkness). Still they worked on, but this continual addition to the 
debris made their work very slow. According to the reports which we 
received, they seemed to be always within about twelve feet of the mouth 
of the Furnace Drift, and always hoping to reach it next morning at 
10 o'clock. And, of course, all this time terrible calculations were being 
made as to what stock of food the imprisoned men might have and how 
long it could be made to last. The fore shift would, of course, have 
exhausted theirs, the back shift would have eight hours' stock with them : 
there would be one horse at least in the Yard Seam, and there was also 
a supply of oats and beans which, as the event proved, they did avail 
themselves of. On Sunday, a young man who is learning the business 
of a viewer, and who was returning from the pit in his miner's garb, 
told me that the Doctor said "the men could live a week without food 
nicely" (a word which seems terribly out of place except to Northumbrian 
ears) " but that the poor boys would most likely fail before that." 

For the first day or two there were rumours that the imprisoned men 
had communicated with their comrades by " jowling " — that is, I believe, 
lifting a hammer and letting it faJl with a heavy thud and repeating this 
till an answer is obtained. This " jowling " was much talked about and 
carried much joy for the time to many an anxious wife's and mother's 
heart: but the general belief is now that there was never any jowling at 
all, but that noises of men at work in the upper part of the mine were 
mistaken for sounds coming from below. In the silence and solitude of 
the pit I suppose that even faint sounds travel very fax, but that it is also 
exceedingly hard to judge of the direction whence they come. 
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All this time a crowd was permanently collected round the pit-heap 
eagerly watching for the latest tidings and, when none came, often invent- 
ing the strangest rumours. On Monday morning there was a wide and 
prevailing report that " all the men were saved," and the blackness which 
had been gathering on all faces lightened for an hour or two. But, on 
sending to the Newspaper Office, we could not learn that there was any 
foundation for the rumour. The same newspaper, however, on that after- 
noon, published a placard: — "Glorious News at last," and the street was 
lined and the office filled with people almost fighting with one another for 
a copy of the welcome news. Alas, when we read it, it was only to the 
effect that they had pushed down a rod through the rubbish and felt a clear 
space below, and that they were now quite certain of being within 12 
feet of the drift hole. It was, I think, on this day that it was stated as a 
very cheering sign that smoke was ascending through the debris : and it 
was argued, not unreasonably, that where smoke and fire were, human 
life ,and thought were probably not far distant. Oh, if one had only 
known at the time what that fire had done. On Sunday evening there 
had been rumours of choke-damp or, as they call it, " stythe " hovering 
over the debris : but few people believed them, for carbonic acid they 
said is much heavier than air and lies mostly at the very bottom of pits. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the water can have risen so high as 
to force the choke-damp to this height, and in fact itself by its presence 
is a guarantee for the air remaining sufficiently oxidised. 

But on Tuesday when the group around the pit began to grow uneasy 
and turbulent, suspecting that all was not being done that might be 
done for the rescue of their comrades, Coulson made a little harangue 
to them at the end of which he said, " There is no danger for the men 
unless there be stythe in the pit, but to tell you the truth I am afraid 
there is stythe." Slowly these feajs darkened. At length the two brave 
men who were at work in the shaft signalled to be drawn up before their 
two hoTjrs were over, and when they reached the top were evidently suffer- 
ing from tlie effects of some poisonous gas : their faces swollen and blackened, 
and all the effects of congestion of the brain visible, so that it was some 
hours before they recovered. Yet, as the Bishop of Durham said in his 
speech at the public meeting, one of these noble men when his turn for 
work came round a few hours after, while his face was still showing the 
effects of his late jeopardy, and though he had had only two or three hours 
of sleep, quietly drew on his pit clothes, and without aivy hesitation, as a 
matter of course, began again to descend the pit from which he had been 
so hardly brought up alive. 

For some hours the work of clearing away the rubbish was suspended 
in order to perfect the ventilation of the shaft by carrying down a brattice, 
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I do not think this delay tantalised ua so much as some of the preceding 
ones. There was a reaction from the hope (at best rather a strained and 
fictitious one) which prevailed on Monday, and most people felt that it 
was now not for living but for dead men that the search was going for- 
ward, and that the chief care ought now to be that no other life was lost 
in that search. And this is certainly, in the mids|; of this great calamity, 
one mercy to be remembered, that not a single life of the seekers has been 
sacrificed though so many enemies were armed against them. 

At length, on "Wednesday evening, the dreary end of all this dreary 
waiting came. The diggers had reached nearly to the mouth of the 
furnace-drift, an opening large enough to admit a man was made through 
the rubbish, and one of the sinkers squeezed himself through this opening 
and then worked his way down to the furnace-drift, and so on into the 
fatal Yard Seam. He found the corpses lying thickly near the mouth of 
it, but pressed on through them till he had counted a hundred or so, and 
then his heart failed him, and he turned back and reached the shaft 
again, barely alive for the fatal gas was still there, benumbing and over- 
powering. 

On his return with the news. Humble, the under-viewer of the pit, 
went with one companion down the same narrow and dangerous path. 
They found two of the overmen, with pickaxe in hand, lying close to the 
mouth of the shaft which they had evidently been trying to clear. The 
rest were lying in little groups, those of a family generally together, the 
poor boys often with their arms tightly clasped round one another's necks, 
many of them with oats or beans in their pockets, one man with the oats 
actually in nis mouth and sprinkled about his beard. It was quite plain 
that hunger had had no share in the work of death, the poisonous gas had 
done it all. (It is stated that this gas is not carbonic acid, the ordinary 
choke damp of mines, but carbonic oxide, a lighter and more volatile gas 
and resembling in some of its properties the nitrous oxide or laughing 
gas : but you will be able to correct me if I am wrong here, I speak only 
from common rumour.) The idea seems to be that the means adopted 
by these men to ensure the ventilation of the pit proved their own destruction. 
Not knowing the completeness of the block-up of the shaft, they allowed 
the furnace to bum on, though they had the damper in their power and 
could have extinguished it: the air staple then became what is called an 
" upcast shaft " and brought all the poisonous heated ascending vapour 
into the Yard Seam, and these 200 human lives went out silently and 
inevitably as a candle under an extinguisher. There seems no doubt that 
they would die a perfectly painless death : a numbness would seize their 
lower limbs and they would lay them down to sleep and in that sleep they 
would pass away. Saturday is the day generally fiixed upon, I know not 
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why, for their supposed departure. Their faces had undergone a good 
deal of change but only a few of them were greatly disfigured. Nearly 
all have been recognised by their relatives and some have a most beautiful 
smile fixed on the grimy coal-stained face. 

Poor Humble all but fell a victim to the poison, once or twice he 
wanted to lie down and sleep, but his companion almost dragged him 
along, and with great difficulty and danger they succeeded in edging 
their way out again up through the furnace drift. The poor man was utterly 
overcome by the sight and burst out crying, " Oh, my men, my canny men, 
they would have done aught for me and there they are all lying dead and cold." 

From Wednesday to Saturday must have been days of utter desolation 
in the pit village. They knew that the men were dead and did not know 
what efforts would be made to keep off actual want from their doors, nor 
whether they would ever see the dead bodie'' of their lost ones again. 
Indeed, up to Saturday itself, reports were gaining ground that, owing to 
the pestilential state of the pit and the closing in of the shaft, the recovery 
of the bodies was hopeless. My information of what passed during these 
dreadful days comes almost entirely from Joseph Spence, who gave himself 
up entirely during that time to the work of visiting an outlying part of 
the village (Quarry E,ow), which seems to have been almost entirely 
neglected by all other visitors. The people living there were in especial 
need of comfort and help, being newcomers, and still talked of as 
" strangers " by the regular Hartley people. He has done a good work 
there, I feel very sure, and one for which many widowed hearts will bless 
him. It was not merely the relief which he afforded, though this must 
have been very timely, or the assurance that they would be cared for in 
future, though this must have been very welcome, but there seemed to be 
such a craving for sympathy in their hearts which his quiet, gentle words 
and manner must have met in rather a remarkable degree. " We shall 
always be glad to see you. Sir," one poor widow said, "you'll never feel 
like a stranger to us now." And that is a great deal for a North country 
woman to say to a superior in station afte* so short an acquaintance. 

The poor women could not be induced to take any rest, hardly any 
food, till their husbands' bodies were brought back to them. Many remained 
on the pit-heap day and night: those who did stay at home would just 
sit staring into the fire in blank sorrow, except when some neighbour or 
visitor coming in roused them from their stupor. This was after the 
worst was known; before, for instance, on the first day after the accident, 
as a working man told me, " it was piteous to see them spending the 
whole day between the clock and the door, just standing at the door straining 
their eyes towards the pit-heap to see if he was coming from it, and then 
reckoning by the clock how many hours he must have been in already." 
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But now this was all over, indeed I think they gave up hope sooner 
than the public at large did. On Tuesday, J. F. Spence asked one of them, 
"What's your husband's name?" to which she answered, "My husband 
that was, was called so and so." Another, when her little boy climbed 
up on her shoulder and began crying out " Daddy, daddy," burst into 
tears, " Ah, my poor little" one, you'll never see Daddy any more." 

Still they would not go to bed, " Just think how terrible it would be," 
one of them said, " if I was asleep when they brought him home." In one 
house there were two or three widows sitting up together (" it seemed so 
lonely in the house by themselves "), and a stranger who had come over 
from Bishop Auckland looked in towards midnight and sat with them a 
bit, " and then he said, ' Well, I see you are not going to bed to-night so 
I'll just sit up wi' you,' and he read us a deal of very nice chapters and 
then, towards morning, we gave him a little bread and butter and some of 
that tea you left with us, and at 7 he walked away towards his home." 

In one house James Spence found a very interesting Scotch family, 
or rather collection of families, mother and three daughters who had lost 
6 men, their whole staff and stay, the father, three sons-in-law, a son and 
a nephew. " Ah, sir, if it had pleased the Lord to leave us ae man, but 
its a sair thing to have lost all the sax at once." But this was not said 
fretfully or in murmuring ; everywhere, as far as I have heard, there seems 
to be that meek resignation to God's will, the bowed head and lips dumb 
before the Lord by which the poor, or at any rate the women of the poor, 
so often shame ug. And there has been nothing like mendicancy any- 
where, in fact the difficulty has been to find out the real wants even of 
those who were nearly destitute. 

The bodies were, after all, brought up on Saturday, most of them, as 
Mrs. Humble said, " canny corpses as ever she saw in her life." They 
were most of them easily identified by the little boy, whose business it 
was to collect the tallies from the men by which their wages were reckoned. 
They were folded round with a clean white sheet wrapped round all their 
mining " claes," and then put into the coffin as they were, and carried to 
their several homes. The lid of the coffin opened with a hinge so as just to 
show the face and chest. One poor little fellow was buried with his driv- 
ing whip in his hand, just as he was found in that terrible Yard Seam. 

There was great joy — of however sad a kind — in the houses when 
the coffins were brought. One poor Irishwoman said, " Eh, Jemmy, my 
poor Jemmy, I never was so glad to see you since the day I first met you." 
The fear that they might have to leave them in that hateful pit had been 
very dreadful to them, " if they could only know that they were lying 
quietly beneath the sod it would be so much better to bear." But just 
imagine the sight some of the houses must have presented where there 
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were many dead. In on© L.ouse, I am told, there were nine coffins placed 
one upon another, reaching from floor to ceiling. They had them one night 
in their houses and then next day (Sunday the 26th) the greater part of 
them were taken away to the little parish church at Earsdon. All the 
farmers' carte in the neighbourhood were put in requisition and a field, 
unused before, was taken into the churchyard for the occasion. There 
they dug a long row of graves and the parish clergyman, assisted by 
several of his brethren, read over them the solemn but hopeful words 
of the burial service, and walked from grave to grave flinging in the 
handful of " Earth to eajrth and dust to dust." 

Dr. Bruce and some other good men (Dissenters) held a mass meeting 
at the pit-heap at which, I am told, some 2,000 persons were present. 
I believe it was solemnly and devoutly conducted, and I trust it may be 
often remembered for good by those who were there. Since then, there 
have come to light the few records of the imprisonment of which you have 
no doubt heard — the overman's account of their simple religious services, 
the poor fellow's letter "My dear Sarah, I leave you," suddenly taken 
off by death, and, most touching of all, the few words scratched on the 
tin box "Mercy, God." 

It seems agreed by all that they were a remarkably flne, steady set 
of men, with many decidedly God-fearing men amongst them. Though 
there is less and less reason to suppose that many lingered on even as 
long as Saturday morning, still who can tell how much may have been 
done by that great leaven of good working among them for even 36 hours — 
such hours P And fior all who had before lound the way of life what 
triumphant hope we may have. Might they not themselves almost feel 
bow wonderfully true David's words were to be for them — "He hath 

brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay and 

He hath put a new song in my mouth," the song of Moses and the Lamb. 
God grant that it may be so for all of them and all of us. 

I must end at last. 

Tour dearly loving son, 

Thos. Hodgkin. 
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THE HARTLEY CALAMITY. 



JOSEPH SKIFSEY. 



The Hartley men are noble, and 

Ye'll hear a tale of woe ; 
I'll tell the doom of the Hartley men — 

The year of sixty- two. 

' Twas on a Thursday morning, on 

The first month of the year. 
When there befell the thing that well 

May rend the heart to hear. 

Ere chanticleer with music rare 

Awakes the old homestead. 
The Hartley men are up and ofi 

To earn their daily bread. 

On, on they toil ; with heat they broil, ^ 

And streams of sweat still glue 
The stour unto their skins, till they 

Are black as the ooal they hew. 

Now to and fro the putters go. 

The waggons to and fro. 
And clang on clang of wheel and hoof 

Ring in the mine below. 

The din and strife of human life 

Awake in " wall " and " board," 
When, lo ! a shock is felt which makes 

Each human heart-beat heard. 

Each bosom thuds, as each his duds 

He snatches and away. 
And to the distant shaft he flees 

With all the speed he may. 

10 
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Each, all, they flee — by two — by three 
They seek the shaft, to seek 

An answer in each other's face. 
To what they may not speak. 

" Are we entombed ?" they seem to ask. 
For the shaft is closed, and no 

Escape have they to God's bright day 
From out the night below. 

So stand in pain the Hartley men, 
And o'er them speedily comes 

The memory of home and all 
That link's us to our homes. 

Despair at length renews their strength, 
And they the shaft must clear. 

And soon the sound of mall and pick, 
Half drowns the voice of fear. 

And hark ! to the blow of the mall below 
Do the sounds above reply? 

Hurra, hurra, for the Hartley men. 
For now their rescue's nigh. 

Their rescue nigh ? The sounds of joy 
And hope have ceased, and ere 

A breath is drawn a rumble's heard 
Re-drives them to despair. 

Together now behold them bow; 

Their burden'd souls unload 
In cries that never rise in Vain 

Unto the living God. 

Whilst yet they kneel, again they feel 
Their strength renewed — again 

The swing and the ring of the mall attests 
The might of the Hartley men. 

And hark ! to the blow of the mall below. 

Do sounds above reply? 
Hurra, hurra, for the Hartley men. 

For now their rescue's nigh. 
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But lo! yon light, erewhile so bright 

No longer lights the scene ; 
A cloud of mist yon light has kiss'd 

And shorn it of its sheen. 

A cloud of mist yon light has kiss'd, 

See! how along it steals. 
Till one by one the lights are smote, 

And deep the doom prevails. 

" Oh, father, till the shaft is rid, 

Close, close beside me keep ; 
My eyelids are together glued, 

And I — and I — must sleep." 

" Sleep, darling, sleep, and I will keep 

Close by~heigh-ho !" To keep 
Himself awake the father strives — 

But he — ^he too — must deep. 

" 0, brother, till the shaft k rid, 

Close, close beside me keep ; 
My eyelids are together glued 

And I — and I — must sleep." 

" Sleep, brother, sleep, and I will keep 

Close by — heigh-ho !" To keep 
Himself awake the brother strives — 

But he — he too— must sleep. 

"0 mother, dear! wert, wert thou near 

Whilst sleep!" And the orphan slept; 
And all night long by the black pit heap 

The mother a dumb watch kept. 

And fathers, and mothers, and sisters, and brothers, 

The lover and the new-made bride — 
A vigil kept for those who slept. 

From eve to morning tide. 

But they slept— still sleep — in silence dread, 

Two hundred old and young. 
To awake when heaven and earth have sped 

And the last dread trumpet rung. 
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THE SINKERS' FUND AND HARTLEY 

AEDALS. 



While the Eelief Fund was being raised there were many expres- 
sions of opinion in favour of some reward being made to the sinkers 
and others who had so nobly risked their lives in their ill-fated attempts 
to rescue those of the entombed miners. In accordance with this 
widely expressed desire a special fund was instituted under the direc- 
tion of a Committee with Mr. T. G. Hurst as its Secretary. Contribu- 
tions came from all parts of the country and eventually the sum of 
£1,587 was realized, including £300 which was subscribed by the 
Committee of the Eelief Fund. 

At the outset it was determined that the Testimonial should 
assume the form of a medal, and, ultimately, Mr. Wyon, of the Mint, 
whose designs had been approved by the Committee, was engaged to 
execute the dies and strike the medals. The balance, it was decided 
to divide amongst those who had rendered aid in proportion to the 
time worked by each recipient. 

On May 20th, 1862, a meeting was held in the Town Hall, at 
Newcastle, under the chairmanship of Mr. Hugh Taylor, for the 
purpose of giving public recognition to the services of the sinkers and 
of presenting the testimonials. 
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The names of the men to whom medals were awarded were : — 



William Coulson. 
William Coulson, Jun. 



G«orge Emmerson.* 
William Shields. 
David Wilkinson. 
Andrew Swaine. 
William Beed. 
Elsdon Heron. 
JBalph Heron. 
John Heron. 
Richard Johnson. 
John Little. 
John Smith. 
Henry Snowdon. 
Mathew Dodds. 
H. Maughan. 
Richard Wilson. 
Edward Davison. 
John Burns. 



Mathew Chapman. 
Ralph Harrison. 
Peter Lindsay. 
James Muters. 
Lashley Hope. 
John Sedgwick. 
John Manderson. 
George Pace. 
John Henderson. 
John Angus. 
George Graham. 
William Johnson. 
Mitchell Bailey. 
Fen wick Charlton. 
Thomas Hetherington. 
Robert Milbume. 
Jesse Smith. 
Robert Hamilton. 
John Nevens. 



The medals were struck in silver, with the exception of Mr. 
Coulson's, which was in gold. 



* The names are arranged in the order of length of time duriog which assist- 
ance was given. 
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THE RELIEF FUND. 



T. E. PORSTER. 



It was only natural that the deep sympathy with those who had 
been left widows or fatherless, which was felt by all classes not only 
in the North of England but also throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the country, should produce a desire to provide help for 
them in their bereavement and distress, and assistance was promptly 
forthcoming. On January 24th, 1862, two days after all doubts as to 
the full extent of the catastrophe had been set at rest by the entry of 
the sinkers into the Yard Seam at Hartley, the memorable meeting was 
held in the Guildhall, at Newcastle, which resulted in the estabhsh- 
ment of the fund. The Mayor of Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Armstrong) 
was in the chair, and resolutions were moved, by the Bishop of 
Durham, expressing heartfelt sympathy with the widows and orphans 
and other relatives of those who had perished ; by the Earl of Durham, 
proposing the immediate opening of a public subscription; by Mr. John 
Clayton, appointing a committee; by Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., M.P., 
inviting the co-operation of the Lord Mayor of London and the chief 
magistrates of the principal boroughs of the United Kingdom; and by 
Mr. H. L. Pattinson, recording appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. William Coulson and the sinkers and by the viewers, pitmen 
and others, who had endeavoured to rescue the sufferers at the risk 
of their own lives. These resolutions were passed immediately, and 
a General Committee appointed, with power to add to their number, 
consisting of the following gentlemen : — 
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The Eight Hon. the Earl of Durham. 
Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., M.P. 
The Mayor of Newcastle 

(Mr. Joseph Armstrong) 
The Sheriff of Newcastle 

(Mr. B. Plummer). 
Mr. J. B. Alexander. 
Mr. I. Lowthian Bell. 
Mr. John Benson. 
Mr. Charles Carr. 
Mr. F. N. Catherall. 
Mr. William Charlton. 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, Jun. 
Mr. H. Erichsen. 
Mr. J. C. Fenwick. 
Mr. T. E. Forster. 
Mr. G. B. Forster. 
Mr. Robert Foster. 
Mr. James Grilpin. 
Mr. William Hawthorn. 
Mr. Joseph Heald. 
Mr. Thomas Hedley. 
Mr. R. W. Hodgson. 
Mr. J. J. Hunter. 



Mr. William Hunter. 

Mr. Edward Joicey. 

Mr. J. Joicey. 

Mr. R. 0. Lamb. 

Mr. John Laws. 

Mr. Joseph Laycock. 

Mr. A. McLeod. 

Mr. George Mennell. 

Mr. John Middleton. 

Mr. C. M. Palmer. 

Mr. Henry Parker. 

Mr. H. L. Pattinson. 

Mr. G. H. Philipson. 

Mr. Joseph Pollard. 

Mr. Edward Potter. 

Mr. J. J. Scott. 

Mr. Joseph Spence. 

Mr. Coll Taylor. 

Mr. Henry Taylor. 

Mr. Hugh Taylor. 

Mr. John Taylor, Earsdon. 

Mr. John Taylor, Newcastle. 

Mr. Mathew Wheatley. 



Mr. William Woods was appointed to act as Treasurer, and Mr. 
Eobert Eowell and Mr. John Atkinson as Honorary Secretaries. 

No time was lost in getting to work, and, on the afternoon of the 
same day, a meeting of the General Committee was held, presided 
over by the Mayor, when an Executive Committee was foriped to 
organize measures of relief. This Committee included the following 
names : — 



Mr. J. B. Alexander. 

Mr. John Benson. 

Mr. Robert Foster. 

Mr. R. W. Hodgson. 

Mr. Humble (Viewer at Hartley). 

Mr. J. J. Hunter. 



Mr. John Laws. 

Mr. George Mennell. 

Mr. Joseph Pollard. 

Mr. Robert Spence. 

Mr. Henry Taylor. 

Mr. John Taylor, Newcastle. 



After making arrangements for the conduct of business, a depu- 
tation from the Committee was at once despatched to Hartley, taking 
with it sufficient money to relieve those requiring immediate assistance. 
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Dui'iiig the ensuing three months the work of the Committees 
was carried on with unabated vigour. Apphcations for rehef required 
consideration and investigation, arrangements had to be made for 
medical attention, for the education of the orphans, and for the 
removal of those widows whose relatives resided in distant parts of 
the country, while the preparation of a general scheme for the regu- 
lation of relief required much consideration. 

In the meanwhile the success of the fund was beyond all doubt, 
and subscriptions poured in from all parts of the country. On 
February 13th the fund amounted to about £50,000, the recipients of 
relief at that date numbering about 450 ; and on February 27th, Messrs. 
J. B. Alexander, John Benson, Thomas Hedley, R. W. Hodgson, 
John Taylor, and William Woods were appointed as a Finance Com- 
mittee to report as to the investment of the rapidly increasing funds. 

By April 4th the fund amounted to over £75,000, of which 
£60,000 had been invested, the first Trustees being Messrs. John 
Clayton, E. B. Sanderson, Jun., Hugh Taylor, T. E. Forster and 
Sir W. G. Armstrong. 

Before this date it had become evident that the liberality with 
which the appeal had been responded to had resulted in the raising of 
a much larger sum than would be required to meet the calls upon the 
fund. Many enquiries and suggestions had been made as to the 
disposal of the surplus, and with a view to the consideration of this 
subject it was decided to employ an actuary to report as to the amount 
which it would be necessary to retain for the purposes of the fund. 

By the middle of the year the organization necessary for the 
working of the fund had been completed. A general scheme of relief 
had been devised and adopted, the education of the orphans had been 
provided for, and business matters put on a permanent basis by the 
appointment of Mr. John Atkinson as Secretary to the fund. Mr. 
Eobert Rowell, who had for six months acted as Joint Honorary 
Secretary with Mr. Atkinson, then took the place on the General 
and Executive Committees which he occupied to the end. The 
interest which he displayed in the conduct of affairs during the long 
period of the existence of the fund was never failing, while the labours 
of Mr. Atkinson were equally unremitting and earned the gratitude of 
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all with whom his duties brought him in contact. His death occurred 
only a few months before the final winding up of the fund. 

The remainder of the year 1862 was occupied principally in dis- 
cussing proposals for the disposal of the surplus. After long con- 
sideration, a scheme was decided upon and embodied, together with 
the report of Mr. Birkmyre, the actuary, in a report by the Executive 
Committee, which was laid before a meeting of the General Committee 
held on March 25th, 1863. 

Bearing in mind the subsequent history of the fund, a somewhat 
detailed account of this report may not be out of place. It opened 
with a financial statement showing that the subscriptions received 
amounted to £81,838 19s. 5d., the total receipts, after adding interest 
on investments, being £83,234 17s. 9d., and the balance, after deduct- 
ing expenditure, £75,442 Is. Id., of which £70,000 was then invested 
in railway and other debentures. The report of Mr. Birkmyre was 
then dealt with. It was to the effect that, after providing for the 
allowances authorised by the Committee, it would be necessary to 
invest a sum of £50,429 6s. in order to meet the requirements of the 
fund. The Executive Committee recommended that a further sum 
of £4,571 should be added to provide for the education of the children, 
medical attendance and expenses of management, making the total sum 
proposed to be retained £55,000, and leaving an unappropriated 
balance of £20,440, or about one-fourth of the amount subscribed. 

Believing that they ought, with the sanction of the subscribers, 
to deal with this surplus, and strengthened by the special instructions 
accompanying many of the larger subscriptions, the Executive Com- 
mittee had not hesitated to prepare a plan for its appropriation, 
which they submitted for consideration. The scheme recommended 
the division of the surplus among the twelye coal mining districts of 
the country, making the number of coal miners in each district the 
basis of division. This was followed by recommendations for the 
carrying out of the scheme ; the establishment of Local Committees in 
each district with Trustees to receive the apportionments, the publica- 
tion of the intention of the Committee and, so far as practicable, the 
consent of the subscribers being obtained. The report further stated 
that, whilst leaving the Sectional Committees to be guided by circum- 
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stances in administering relief, the Committee, impressed with the 
necessity of stimulating prudence and forethought amongst miners, 
would most earnestly recommend to the various Local Committees the 
desirability of encouraging, with the means thus placed at their dis- 
posal, the establishment of Permanent Eelief Funds in their respective 
localities, and of aiding those already in operation; and they also 
recommended that, in the event of any surplus remaining after all 
claims on the Hartley Fund had been fully satisfied, such surplus 
should be divided in the same way as proposed with respect to the 
surplus under consideration. 

The report was adopted and the intentions of the Committee 
extensively advertised, so that, by^the end of the year 1863, it was 
found possible to deal definitely with the matter. 

On December 16th a report by the Executive Committee was 
adopted in which it was shown that, after extensive advertisement of 
the scheme proposed, only trifling withdrawals had been made by 
subscribers and that a balance of £20,374 7s. 3d. was then available 
for distribution. A change in the basis suggested for apportionment 
had been rendered necessary owing to inability to obtain satisfactory 
returns of the number of men employed in each district, in conse- 
quence of which it was proposed that the basis of division should be 
calculated jointly on the output and death-rate through accidents in 
each district, taken on the average of the seven preceding years. 

The twelve districts among which the division was to be made 
were as follows : — 

1. Derby, Nottingham and Warwick. 

2. North and East Lancashire. 

3. North Durham, Northumberland and Cumberland. 

4. North Staffordshire, Shropshire and Cheshire. 

5. South Durham. 

6. South Staffordshire and Worcestershire. 

7. South Wales. 

8. South Western. 

9. West Lancashire and North Wales. 

10. Yorkshire. 

11. Eastern Scotland. 

12. Western Scotland. 
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By September, 1864, the whole of the districts, with two excep- 
tions, Yorkshire and West' Lancashire and North Wales, had appointed 
the necessary committees and trustees and received the grants due to 
them. Yorkshire did not claim its share until 1867, and the final 
payment, to the West Lancashire and North Wales district, was only 
effected in December, 1873. 

The fund was originally invested in railway and other debentures, 
but, in 1867, Mr. John Clayton, who was one of the Trustees, gave it 
as his opinion that it should be placed in such securities as would be 
accepted by the Court of Chancery, and recommended that it should 
be invested in the Funds. With some reluctance, for the change 
meant a diminished income, the General Committee resolved that as 
debentures, taken for a short period, became due, the amounts should 
be invested in Consols. In 1870 the question was further discussed, 
and the opinion of Mr. Thomas Eidley taken on the matter. Mr. 
Ridley's view was that neither the General nor the Executive Com- 
mittee had power to direct the investments of funds otherwise than in 
trust securities allowed by law, and from this time the investments were 
confined to Consols and East India Stock. 

On September 16th, 1867, on the advice of Mr. Clayton, a 
Declaration of Trust was executed by the then Trustees of the fund 
in respect of the sum of £46,381 14s. lOd., the balance of the sum 
at that date appropriated for the relief of the relatives of the men killed 
at the accident, whereby it was declared that this sum should be 
held by the Trustees in trust for the purposes of the relief fund and 
to and for no other trust or purpose whatsoever. In November, 1877, 
Mr. Thomas Hedley, Mr. J. A. Woods, Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., and 
Mr. N. G. Clayton were appointed Trustees, an addition to the number 
being rendered necessary by the deaths of Mr. Hugh Taylor and 
Mr. T. E. Forster. 

From the time when the general principles for the guidance of 
the Executive Committee were settled in the early months of the exist- 
ence of the fund, the distribution of relief was carried on systematically 
until the closing of the fund. There were, however, many excep- 
tional cases which required exceptional treatment and frequently 
engaged the attention of the Committee. 
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Amongst these were cases known as " Box Cases," put forward 
by persons who claimed that they had been subscribers to the three 
" Boxes " or Benefit Societies existing at Hartley at the time of the 
catastrophe and broken up in consequence of it, thus depriving the 
members of the benefits to which their thrift had entitled them. These 
claims had, in the first instance, been admitted, but, in course of time, 
the number of applicants increased so rapidly that, in 1887, it became 
necessary to adopt more stringent regulations dealing with and limiting 
them to a considerable degree. 

The scale of allowance from the fund was increased from time 
to time, more particularly during the later years of its existence, 
when many of the recipients had become old and infirm. 

The question of winding up the fund was first mooted in 1882, 
but after some consideration it was allowed to drop. It was raised 
again in 1885, but it was not until 1890 that it received serious atten- 
tion. It was apparently thought generally at that time that the division 
of the ultimate surplus would be based on the recommendation con- 
tained in the report of 1863, though there appears to have been some 
desire on the part of the Northumberland and Durham Permanent 
Relief Fund that they should share more largely in the division, as 
well as a general idea that the districts which had carried out the 
spirit of the recommendations should be recognised. Steps were 
therefore taken to ascertain the uses to which the sums distributed 
under the scheme of 1863 had been put by the Committees of the 
different districts which participated in the division, and the opinion of 
Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., was taken on the matter. He advised that, 
in his opinion, the report of 25th March, 1863, did not make the estab- 
lishment of Permanent Relief Funds a condition of sharing in the 
J20,440 or in the ultimate surplus after all claims on the Hartley Fund 
had been satisfied, although the establishment of Permanent Relief 
Funds by the Local Committees was recommended, and that the 
General Committee could not on that ground decline to carry out the 
resolutions based on the report with regard to the surplus. But he 
much doubted whether there was any obligation on the Trustees of 
the Hartley Fund to apply any surplus remaining in their names, after 
all the purposes of the Hartley Relief Fund had been satisfied, in 
distributing such surplus amongst the Local Committees. The trusts 
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were declared (by the Deed Poll of the 16th September, 1867) to be 
for the purposes of the Eelief Fund and to and for no other fund or 
purpose, and there was no provision made for the application of the 
surplus after all those purposes were satisfied. The surplus would be 
a Charitable Fund which had provided more than sufficient for the 
purposes for which it was previously intended, and he could not advise 
the Trustees to transfer or pay away the surplus for any other purposes 
without an order of the Court obtained in a proceeding to which the 
Attorney General was a party. He thought that the Court would be 
guided in the distribution of the surplus by the scheme of 1863, except 
so far as it could be shown that the circumstances which had subse- 
quently arisen made such a distribution inequitable or inexpedient ; and 
that the fact that no Permanent Eelief Funds had been formed by the 
Local Committees in some instances was a circumstance which the 
Court would be entitled to take and would take into its consideration. 

It was then resolved that a scheme should be prepared having for 
its object the allocation of the largest proportion of the surplus to the 
Northumberland and Durham Permanent Eelief Fund and the remain- 
der to the Permanent Funds in other districts. The scheme was drawn 
up and considered in May, 1891, but, having regard to the many 
difficulties which would have to be overcome, and to the great diversity 
of views held by the general public, it was agreed that no further steps 
should be taken in the matter. Though the fund had now been in 
existence for nearly thirty years and the number of recipients had 
greatly diminished, it would appear, viewed in the light of later events, 
that this decision was a proper one. No further attempt was made to 
bring about a winding up until the year 1902. Forty years had then 
elapsed since the occurrence of the accident, and time had told its 
tale. Very few recipients remained, and the places of many lamented 
members of the Committee had been filled by younger members, to 
whom it was evident that the duty of winding up the fund must be 
undertaken, in spite of all its difficulties and doubts. Mr. W. E. 
Plummer, Mr. Howard Pease and Mr, T. E. Forster had been appointed 
in January, 1901, to act as Trustees, with Mr. J. A. Woods (then the 
sole survivor of the Trustees appointed in 1877), who died in the follow- 
ing September. On October 3rd, 1902, the first move was made in the 
work which it took seven years to accomplish, Mr, Eobert Eowell and 
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Mr. T. E. Forster being appointed a Sub-Oommittee to report to the 
Executive Committee as to the division of the surplus. Their report 
favoured division amongst the districts which had participated in the 
division of 1863, and had established or contributed to the estabUsh- 
ment of Permanent Eehef Funds. The opinion of Mr. Fehx Cassel 
was then taken as to the mode of procedure, and the matter laid 
before the General Committee. The view taken by the members of 
that Committee was that the division of the surplus amongst so many 
districts would prove of no real value to any, and that it would be of 
more lasting good if the siuplus was devoted to some particular pur- 
pose, more especially in view of the fact that the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act had brought about a change which was not contemplated 
when the scheme of 1863 was devised. Holding this opinion, the 
Committee requested the Sub-Committee to reconsider the matter and 
to draw up a scheme for the allotment of the surplus to the mining 
districts of the four northern counties for the purpose of establishing 
homes for aged miners in those counties. 

Early in the following year the Sub-Committee again reported, 
pointing out that there were already in existence, in the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham, Associations for the provision and main- 
tenance of Homes for Aged Miners to which the surplus could be paid, 
with the certainty that it would be utilised for the purposes of the 
respective Associations; but that in Cumberland and Westmorland, 
where no such Associations existed, it was possible that the grants 
might not be made use of, and so further complication and trouble 
might arise. They, therefore, recommended that the surplus should 
be divided equally between the Northiimberland and Durham Aged 
Mine Workers' Homes Associations, and it was resolved to proceed on 
these lines. Although objection to this proposal was taken by several 
of the districts which had participated in the division of the first surplus, 
it was determined, in October, 1904, to apply (subject to the consent 
of the Trustees) to the Court for leave to divide the surplus in the 
manner indicated above or, in the alternative, for directions to be given 
as to its disposal. The Writ was therefore issued on January 24th, 
1905, by the Trustees (Sir W. E. Plummer, Mr. T. E. Forster and 
Mr. Howard Pease) and Mr. Hugh Boyle on behalf of himself and the 
other members of the General Committee of the fund. The matter 
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came before the Master on February 14th, and was then ordered to 
be tried by Mr. Justice Buckley with pleadings and evidence by affi- 
davit. Mr. Eobert Jordan, one of the Trustees of the Southern 
district, and the Attorney General were defendants. Some delay 
was caused owing to Mr. Jordan having to obtain authority from all 
the other districts to represent them, and, later on in the year, the 
uncertainty of proceeding with success appeared to be so great that it 
was resolved to take no further action for the present. In March, 
1906, however, the Secretary reported that the Solicitor representing 
the Attorney General was of opinion that the Trustees would not be 
justified in abandoning proceedings and allowing the surplus to accu- 
mulate, and, as it was evident that some move must be made, it was 
decided to request the Trustees to amend the Writ and apply to the 
Court for directions only, explaining fully the wishes of the Committee 
with regard to the distribution of the surplus for the benefit of the 
Aged Mine Workers' Homes Associations of Northumberland and 
Durham. This was accordingly done, and in due course the action 
came on for trial before Mr. Justice Warrington on the 20th July, 
1908, Mr. William Straker taking the place of Mr. Boyle, whose death 
had occurred in 1907, as plaintiff on behalf of the General Committee. 
The decision was in favour of the Trustees and Committee of the fund 
subject to a scheme for the final distribution being submitted to the 
Court. Mr. John Atkinson, the Secretary to the Fund, died on the 
9th May, 1908, and his duties were taken over by his partner, Mr. Lee 
Hudson. 

A scheme was duly drawn up providing for the purchase of annui- 
ties for the then existing recipients on the fund, and for the application 
of the surplus to the transference of £100 to the Trustees of the 
Northumberland Aged Mine Workers' Homes Association, for the 
purpose of keeping in repair the monument in Earsdon Churchyard, 
and for the division of the balance equally between the Trustees of the 
above-mentioned Association and those of the Durham Aged Mine 
Workers' Homes Association, to be used for the purposes of the respec- 
tive Associations. 

Provision was made that any cottages erected by means of the 
Fund should be called the Hartley Cottages or by some other name 
indicating the source of the funds for their erection ; that any present 
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recipients of relief from the fund should have a prior right to occupy 
any vacant cottage, and that, in the consideration at any time of the 
claims of applicants for vacant cottages, it should be a circumstance 
in favour of the election of any particular applicant that such applica- 
tion had arisen in consequence of a colliery accident. This scheme 
received the sanction of Mr. Justice Parker and was ordered to be 
carried into effect on the 27th January, 1909. 

On October 12th, 1909, the final meeting of the General Com- 
mittee and Trustees took place, presided over by Sir W. E. Plummer. 
There were also present : The Eight Hon. Thomas Burt, M.P., Mr. C. 
Fenwick, M.P., Mr. J. Cairns, Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. 'W. Hogg, Mr. W. 
Straker, Mr. J. Davidson, and Mr. Percy Corder, representing the 
Northumberland Aged Mine Workers' Homes Association, together 
with Mr. John Johnson, M.P., Mr. W. Charlton, the Eev. J. E. Croft 
and Mr. W. H. Eyott on behalf of the Durham Aged Mine Workers' 
Homes Association. 

The Chairman, after briefly reviewing the proceedings which had 
been taken with regard to the final windin^up of the fund, reported 
that annuities had been purchased for the eleven recipients remain- 
ing on the fund and handed to Mr. Burt, for Northumberland, receipts 
for £4,172 India 3^ per cent. Stock and £2,621 19s. 6d. Consols 
(including £118 10s. 4d. to be reserved for the maintenance of the 
monument at Earsdon), and to Mr. Johnson, for Durham, receipts 
for £4,172 India 3^ per cent. Stock and £2,503 9s. 2d. Consols. 

It was arranged that the Minute Book and Eecords of the fund 
should be handed over to the Northumberland Miners' Mutual Con- 
fident Association, to be kept at the Burt Hall, and the proceedings 
closed with a vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Burt, to the Chairman, 
to whose efforts the satisfactory winding up of the fund was largely 
due, and members of the Committees of the fund. 

A special vote of thanks was also accorded to Mr. Eobert Eowell, 
who, though unable to be present through failing health at the closing 
meetings of the Committee, had followed its proceedings with a con- 
tinuance of the kindly interest he ever displayed towards the fund 
throughout the long period of nearly forty-eight years which had 
expired since its commencement. 
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TRUSTEES AND AEA\BERS OF COAAITTEES 



OF THE 



HARTLEY RELIEF FUND. 



Trustees. 




Date of Appointment. 


Sir W. G. Armstrong 


March 14,1862. 


John Clayton 


March 14,1862. 


N.G.Clayton 


November 13, 1877. 


Joseph Cowen, M.P. 


November 13, 1877. 


T. E. Forster 


March 14,1862. 


T. E. Forster, Jun 


January 24, 1901. 


Thomas Hedley 


November 13, 1877. 


Howard Pease 


January 24,1901. 


W. R. Pluanmer 


January 24,1901. 


R. B. Sanderson, Jun. 


March 14,1862. 


Hugh Taylor 


March 14,1862. 


J.A.Woods 


November 13, 1877. 


General C 


OMMITTEE. 


J. B. Alexander 


January 24, 1862. 


R. Backhouse 


February 13, 1862. 


E. M. Bainhridg© 


January 31, 1862. 


T. H. Bainbridge 


September 28, 1886. 


T. W. Barker 


November 20, 1896. 


W. E. Bamett 


January 31, 1862. 


I. Lowthian Bell 


January 24,1862. 


Robert Bell 


January 31, 1862. 


John Benson 


January 24,1862. 


Hugh Boyle 


Maxch 26,1897. 


Charles Carr 


January 24, 1862. 
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F. N. Catherall 

John Cairns ... 

"William Charlton 

Joseph Cowien ... 

James Crossby ... 

John Drydon 

The Eight Hon. the Earl of Durham 
H. Erichsen 

G. Fenwick ... ... 

J. G. F©nwick 

J. C. Fenwick ... 

T. E. Forster 

G. B. Forster 

T. E. Forster, Jun 

Robert Foster 

James Gilpin 
Thomas Grieves 
William Grieves 
J. J. Gurney 

William Hawthorn... 

Joseph Heald 

Thos. Hedley 

E. A. Hedley 

James Hewitt 

D. T. Hobkirk 

R. W. Hodgson 

Thos. Hodgkin ... 

J. A. Hunter ... 

J. J. Hunter 

William Hunter ... 

J. Humble ... ... 

James Joicey 
Edward Joicey 
Joseph Laycock 

R. 0. Lamb ... ... 

John Laws ... 

George Luckley ... 

J. W. Mayson 

A. McLeod 

Solomon Mease 

George Mennell 



Date of Appointment. 
January 24, 1862. 



April 

January 

January 

January 

January 

January 

January 

March 

January 

January 

January 

January 



18, 1907. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
31, 1862. 
31, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
26, 1897. 
31, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 



November 20, 1896. 
January 24, 1862. 



January 

January 

January 

March 

January 

January 

January 



24, 1862. 
24, 1901. 
24, 1862. 
26, 1897. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 



November 20, 1896. 
January 31, 1862. 
November 20, 1896. 
January 24, 1862. 
January 31, 1862. 
November 20, 1896. 
January 24, 1862. 



January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 



24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 
24, 1862. 



November 20, 1896. 
January 31, 1862. 
January 24, 1862. 
January 31, 1862. 
January 24, 1862. 
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Date of Appointment. 


John Middleton 


January 24, 1862. 


ThompBon Nicholson 


January 31, 


1862. 


C. M. Palmer 




January 24, 


1862. 


Henry Parker 




January 24, 


1862. 


H. L. Pattinson 




January 24, 


1862. 


J. W. Pease... 




January 24, 


1862. 


Howard Pease 




March 26, 


1897. 


Q-. H. Philipson 




January 24, 


1862. 


W. R. Plummer 




November 20 


, 1896. 


Joseph Pollard 




January 24, 


1862. 


Edward Potter 




January 24, 


1862. 


J. H. Reah ... 




March 26, 


1897. 


R. A. S. Redmayne 


March 26, 


1897. 


Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., M.P. .. 


January 24, 


1862. 


Aid. Robinson 




January 31, 


1862. 


Robert Rowell 




July 23, 


1862. 


J. J. Scott ... 




January 24, 


1862. 


James Smith 




January 31, 


1862. 


E. 0. Southern 




November 20 


, 1896. 


Joseph Spence 




January 24 


1862. 


J. 0. Stevenson 




January 31 


1862. 


William Stobart 




February 13 


1862. 


"William Straker . 




January 24 


1901. 


William Swan 




January 31 


1862. 


Coll. Taylor 




January 24 


1862. 


Henry Taylor 




January 24 


1862. 


Hugh Taylor 




January 24 


1862. 


John Taylor (Earsdon) 


Jajiuary 24 


1862. 


John Taylor (Newcastle) 


January 24 


1862. 


Thomas Watson 


January 24 


1862. 


Matthew Wheatley 


January 24 


1862. 


Nicholas Wood 


February 27 


, 1862. 


Ex-OFFICIO 


SdlEUBERS. 


The Mayor of Newcastle 


January 24, 1862. 


The Sheriff of Newcastle 


January 24,1862. 


The Mayor of Gateshead 


January 31,1862. 


The Mayor of South Shields 


January 31,1862. 


The Mayor of Sunderland 


February 13, 1862. 


The Mayor of Tynen 


louth 


January 31 


, 1862. 
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Executive Committee. 



J. B. Alexander 
E. M. Bainbrid^e 
T. W. Barkler 
John Benson 
John Cairns . . . 
James Crossby 
T. E. Forster, Jun. 
Robert Foster 
Thomas Grieves 
William Grieves 
E. A. Hedley 
Thomas Hedley 

D. T. Hobkirk 
Thomas Hodgkin 
E,. W. Hodgison 
J. A. Hunter 
J. J. Hunter 
J. Humble ... 
John Laws . . . 
George Luckley 
George Mennell 
Thompson Nicholson 
W. R. Plummer 
Joseph Pollard 
Robert Rowell 

E. 0. Southern 
Joseph Spenee 
William Straker 
Henry Taylor 
John Taylor (Newcastle) 
Thomas Watson 
C. Wylie ... 



Date of Appointment. 
January 24, 1862. 
September 28, 1886. 
November 20, 1896. 
January 24, 1862. 
April 18, 1907. 
January 31, 1862. 
November 20, 1896. 
January 24, 1862. 
January 24, 1901. 
September28, 1886. 
November 20, 1896. 
March 9, 1866. 
November 20, 1896. 
Mai'ch 25, 1863. 
January 24, 1862. 
November 20, 1896. 
January 24, 1862. 
January 24, 1862. 
Jajiuary 24, 1862. 
November 20, 1896. 
January 24, 1862. 
January 31, 1862. 
November 20, 1896. 
January 24, 1862. 
July 23, 1862. 

November 20, 1896. 
JacQu;ary 24, 1862. 
January 24, 1901. 
January 24, 1862. 
January 24, 1862. 
January 31, 1862. 
September 27, 1898. 



Ex-OFFicio Members. 



The Mayor of Newcastle 
The Sheriff of Newcastle 



September 28, 1886. 
September 28, 1886. 
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Finance Committee.* 



J. B. Alexander 
Jolm Benson 
Thomas Hedley 
R. W. Hodg'son 
J. J. Hunter... 
Robert Rowell 
John Taylor (Newcastle) 
"William "Woods 



Date of Appointment. 
February 27, 1862. 
February 27, 1862. 
February 27, 1862. 
February 27, 1862. 
January 30, 1867. 
January 30, 1867. 
February 27, 1862. 
February 27, 1862. 



Teeasueees.I 



"William "Woods 
J. A. Woodfi... 



January 24, 1862. 
July 13, 1864. 



Joint Honoeaey Seceetaeies.J 



John Atkinson 
Robert Rowell 



January 24, 1862. 
January 24, 1862. 



Seoeetaeies. 



John Atkinson 
Lee Hudson 



July 23, 1862. 

October 19, 1908. 



* The Finance Committee was discontinued in 1869, and its duties taken over 
by the Executive Committee. 

t The office of Treasurer was discontinued after 1873. 

X The Joint Honorary Secretaries held office until July 23, 1862, when 
Mr. John Atkinson was appointed Secretary. 
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